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OLD DOMINION LINE 








An Ideal Vacation Without An Equal 
A Short Sea Trip to 


Old Point Comfort, Norfolk, Rich- 
mond and Washington, D. C. 





Excursion tickets including meals and stateroom berth on Old 
Dominion Steamers, 


Returning all water Returning via Rail 
$14.00 nad $15.00 


Including hotel accommodations at Hotel Chamberlin 
3 days outing 4 days outing 


$17.00 or $20.00 


Steamers sail from Pier 26 North River, foot of Beach Street, New York, every day except 
Sunday at 3.00 P. M. Returning leave Norfolk every day except Sunday at 7.00 P. M. 
for New York direct. 





Send for Illustrated Pamphlet 
W. L. WOODROW J. J. BROWN 


Traffic Manager General Passenger Agent 
General Offices: 81 Beach Street, New York 
ed 
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SCRIBNER HIGH SCHOOL TEXT-BOOKS 





ENGLISH 


Sykes’ Elementary English Composition. 
80 cents net. 
For first and second years. 


Lamont’s English Composition. 
$1.00 net. 
For third and fourth years. 


Schuyler and Buck’s Art of Composition. 
$1.00 net. 
One book for four years. 


Moody and Lovett’s First View of English Literature. 


$1.00 net. — : 
Basal text in history of English literature. 


Krapp’s Elements of English Grammar. 
80 cents net. 
A systematic course for high schools. 


Scribner English Classics. 
25 cents net, each. 


NOW READY 
Carlyle’s Burns. 


Washington and Webster’s Orations. 
Burke’s Speech for Conciliation with the Colonies. 





ALGEBRA 


Marsh’s Elementary Algebra. 
$1.00 net. 
Introductory and college preparatory. 


LATIN 


Roberts and Rolfe’s Essential Latin Lessons. 
$1.00 net. 
A beginner’s book for first year courses. 


HISTORY 


Goodspeed’s History of the Ancient World. 
$1.50 net. i : 
For the regular course in Greek and Roman history. 


CIVICS 


James and Sanford’s Government in State and Nation. 
$1.00 net. : iss 
For the regular course in civics. 


COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


Redway’s Commercial Geography. 
$1.25 net. 
An introductory text-book. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 


Educational Department 


NEW YORK - ICHICAGO 


BOSTON ATLANTA 











FOR TEACHERS WHO THINK 


SCOTT’ S SOCIAL EDUCATION 


What are you doing to make men 
and women of your boys and girls? 


Do you teach them to think your thoughts or their own ? 
Do they work umder you or With you and each other ? 
Are they responsible to YOU or, through themselves and each other, to their 


ideals ? 


Are they developing into mere machines, or into cooperating 


members of society ? 


Mr. Scott does not ask these questions, but he leads you to ask them of yourself, and 
from experience, observation, and living example shows how they may be 


satisfactorily answered. 


Write for particulars concerning this epoch-making book. 





GINN & COMPANY, Publishers, 29 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


A TEXT-BOOK OF PHYSICS. By Various Authors. 


Edited by A. WILMER DUFF, Sc. D., Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 

With Sections on Mechanics, by the Editor; Heat, by ok E. Gutue, Px. D.; Waves and Sound, by Wm. Har 
Lock, Pu. D.; Light, by E. Percivat Lewis, Pu. Electricity x olagnetiom, by ArTHuR W. Goopsprxp, 
Pu. D.; Electro- Magnetic Induction, b ALBERT Guinan, A onduction of Electricity though’ 
Gases and Radio-Actwity, by R. K. McCtune, & : a > Over 550 Tilustrations. Small Octavo. Cloth, 
$2.75 net. Nearly Re . 











FOLSOM. Entomology. 300 Illustrations. 8vo; 485 | STEVENS. Plant Aastems. 136 Illustrations. 8vo; 349 
pages. Cloth, $3.00 net. pages. Cloth, $2.00 net. 

DAVISON. Mammalian Anatomy. Over 100 Illustra- | BAILEY & CADY. Qualitative Analysis. Fifth Edi 
tions. “12mo; 250 pages. Cloth, $1.50 net. tion. Illustrated. 8vo; 278 pages. Cloth, $1.25 net, 

GALLOWAY. First Course in Zoology. 240 Illustrations. | BOTTGER. The Principles of Cenithe tex Saalycie. I 
8vo; 481 pages. Cloth, $2.50 net. r lustrated. -8v0; 300 pages. Cloth, Jon net. 

SCHEFFER. Loose Leaf System of Laboratory Notes. | L-EFFMANN & LAWALL. Text-Book of Organic Chem 
8vo. Strong Adjustable Cloth Covers, $1. As net. istry. Illustrated. 12mo; 231 pages, Cloth, $1.00 nai, 


JOHNSTON. The Nervous System of Vertebrates. 18 | LEE. on Ce ts. aa 12mo; about 4 
Illustrations. 8vo; 370 pages. Cloth, $3.00 net. OE ' he Chetatett Fifth Americ Editi 
° 1 an « 
BARKER. Anatomical Nomenclature. Illustrated. 8vo. Colored Spectra Plate aad 68 other Tilustrationg 
Cloth, $1.00 net. &vo; 430 pages. Cloth, $1.75 net. 
GREEN. An Introduction to Vegetable Physiology. SMITH. Electro-Analysis. Fourth Edition. 42 Illus 
Chote Edition. 182 Illustrations. 8vo; 459 pages. 12mo; 346 pages. Flexible Leather, $2.50 net 
oth, $3.00 net. SMITH & KELLER. Experiments Arranged for Stu- 
MORRIS & McMURRICH. Human Anatomy. _ Fourth dents in General Chemistry. Fifth tion. 40 Il 
Edition. 1025 Illustrations, 319 in Colors. Complete lustrations. 12mo. Cloth, $0.60 net. 
in One Volumé. Cloth, $6.00 net. (Also issued in HARDESTY. Laboratory Guide for Histology. 30 Ik 
5. parts.) lustrations, 2 in Colors. 8vo. Cloth, $1.50 net. 
STOHR. Text-Book of Histology. Sixth American Edi- | BRUBAKER. Text-Book of Physiolo Third Edition. 
tion. 450 Illustrations, 45 in Colors. 8vo; 434 pages. 3 Colored Plates and 383 other Wiustrations. 8v0; 
Cloth, $3.00 net. 752 pages. Cloth, $3.00 net. 








COMPLETE DESCRIPTIONS SENT FREE UPON REQUEST 


P. BLAKISTON’S SON & CO., Publishers, 1012 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 








Ready To-day 8vo, Cloth, 250 pp. Illustrated. $2.00 net 


A CHILD’S GUIDE TO 


- PICTURES . THE BOOK 


By CHARLES H. CAFFIN ITS 


For Young People, Parents, ‘Teachers History and Development 


and Libraries 








By CYRIL DAVENPORT, V. D., F. S. A. 


It so explains good pictures 
that the child learns to love 
them, to know why he loves them CONTENTS 

and to recognize the qualities Early Records. Rolls, Books and Book- 
common to all great pictures. bindings. Paper. Printing. Illustrations. 
Miscellanea. Leathers. The Ornamenta- 


; “ tion of Leather Bookbindings without Gold. 
Be the Author of "ew te Sindy Pictures The Ornamentation of Leather Bookbind- 


ings with Gold. Bibliography. 








Handsomely illustrated and 
bound. - - - Net, $1.25 


Postage, 12c. extra ; D. VAN NOSTRAND COMPANY 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. Publishers and Booksellers 
33 East 17th Street, NEW YORK 23 Murray and 27 Warren Sts., New York 
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Important Historical Publications 





EARLY WESTERN TRAVELS: 1748-1846 


A Series of Annotated Reprints of some of the best and rarest contemporary Travels, 
descriptive of the Aborigines and Social and Economic Conditions in the Middle and Far 
West during the petiod of early American Settlement. With maps and plates, 32 vols., 
—_ 8vo, cloth, uncut, gilt tops, price $4.00 net p2r volume, except the Atlas, which is 
15.00 net. 


The index is the most extensive and elaborate historical index ever published in this coun- 
try. “The series, therefore, is of more real value than the early prints from which they are 
taken.” —Amer. Hist. Rev. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Giving full particulars on ali important MSS. on the Philippines in existence and indicating 
all sources for a thorough study of the history of the islands. By JAMES ALEXANDER 
Ropertson, L.H.D. Issued in a limited edition of 150 copies only and printed direct from 
type on Dickinson’s hand made deckle-edged paper. One vol., large 8vo., 450 pp., cloth, 
uncut, gilt top, price $10.00 net. 


DOCUMENTARY HISTORY OF RECONSTRUCTION 


Political, Military, Social, Religious, Educational and Industrial Documents. By WALTER 
L. Freminc, Ph.D. With facsimiles, 2 vols., large 8vo, about 1000 pp., cloth, uricut, gilt 
tops, per set, $10.00 net. 


“The most comprehensive and valuable work of its kind yet written.”—The Dial. 


FORDHAM’S PERSONAL NARRATIVE 


Of travels in Virginia, Maryland, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, ‘Kentucky, and of a resi- 
dence in the Illinois Territory; 1817-1818. Edited by Prof F. A. Occ. Printed on specially 
made paper, with plates, 8vo, 248 pp., cloth, uncut, price $3.00 net. 


“Constitutes an artless but convincing narrative of life in what we now call the Middle 


| West, but then the very ragged edge of civilization. He sees that this is a nation in the making, 
| and that it is worth making.”—The Dial. 


THE HISTORIC HIGHWAYS OF AMERICA 


A series of monographs on the History of America as portrayed in the evolution of its 
highways of War, Commerce and Social Expansion. By ArcHEer B. Hutpert. With maps and 
illustrations, 16 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, uncut, gilt tops, printed on Dickinson’s hand made 
paper, price, vols. 1 and 2, $2.00 net each; 3 to 16, $2.50 net each. 


“Affording knowledge not previously to be had.”—The Outlook. 


“A unique addition to the early history of America, and of a neglected factor in its devel- 
opment.”—Public Opinion. ; 


AUDUBON (J. W.) WESTERN JOURNAL: 1849-1850 


Being the MS. record of a trip from New York to Texas, and an overland journey through 
Mexico and Arizona to the gold-fields of California. Edited by Prof. F. H. Hopper, with 
memoir by M. R. Aupuson. Printed on deckle-edged paper, with map and plates, 8vo, 
250 pp., cloth, uncut, price $3.00 net. 


“The Journal is of great historical value, as well as an interesting traveler’s record.”— 
The Independent. 


Full descriptive circulars may be had from the publishers 





THE ARTHUR H. CLARK CO. CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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LIPPINCOTT'S NEW PUBLICATIONS 


SUITABLE FOR LIBRARIES 





The Struggle for American 


Independence 
By SYDNEY GEORGE FISHER 


Author of “The True History of the. American Revolution,” 
“The True Benjamin Franklin,” etc. 


A comprehensive history of the whole revolutionary movement 
from a point of view quiet different from the usual one. A great 
deal of the original evidence, which has heretofore been ignored 
by historians, is brought to light and made accessible to the ordi- 
mary reader. 


“Mr. Fisher is refreshing and in many ways original. He has 
a good knowledge of the Revoluton and one: that has steadily im- 
proved. Every one of his volumes has given valuable points of 
view, and every time he plucks away a tradition that conceals a 
sham or bolsters up an unearned glory we give applause.”—The 
Independent, New York. 


Two Volumes. Illustrated. Crown octavo. 
Cloth, gilt top, $4.00, net, per set 





THE LATEST AND BEST. 


A Book of Quotations, Proverbs 
and Household Words 


By W. GURNEY BENHAM 
Containing over 32,000 references selected from 
1300 authors. 


A collection of quotations from British and American authors, 
ancient and modern; with many thousands of proverbs, familiar 
phrases and sayings, law terms, etc., from all sources, including 
Hebrew, Arabic, Greek, Latin, French, German, Spanish, Italian 
and other languages. The work has a full verbal index, and will 
te found more elaborate and more comprehensive than any other 
book in its class. It is thoroughly up to date, the authors repre- 
sented including many writers alive today. 


Octavo. 1256 pages. Cloth, gilt top, $3.00. Half calf, $5.00. 
Half morocco, $5.50. Three-quarter levant, $7.50 





Life and Works of Christopher 
Dock 


With a Translation of His Works into the English Language, by 
Martin G. Brumbaugh, Ph. D., LL. D., and an Introduction 
by Hon. Samuel W. Pennypacker. 


This volume is devoted to the life and a translation of the works 
of America’s pioneer writer on education—Christopher Dock. 


Illustrated. Octavo. Cloth, $5.00 net 





Indispensable to Every Library 


LIPPINCOTT’S 
STANDARD 
REFERENCE WORKS 


- am 5 

Lippincott’s New Gazetteer 

EDITED BY ANGELO HEILPRIN AND 
LOUIS HEILPRIN 

A geographical dictionary of the world, 
giving an accurate picture of every corner 
of the globe in its minutest details as it 
exists in the twentieth century. 

“A work of such thorough execution and 
admirable plan as to leave no room for 
adverse criticism.’’—The Dial. 

Over 2000 pages, quarto. 
Sheep, $10.00 net; half Russia, $12.50 net; 
patent index, 50 cents extra. 


Chambers’s Encyclopaedia 
NEW EDITION, COMPLETE IN TEN 
VOLUMES 


A library of universal knowledge, contain- 
ing a complete history of all races, nations, 
and times, of religions, politics, languages, 
arts, sciences, etc. 

It is the most useful encyclopedia in the 
language, being famed for its reliability, 
compactness, and completeness. 

Sold by subscription only. 
TWO DOLLARS secures the use of the| 
entire set at once, and the balance can 
be paid in little-at-a-time amounts. 


LIPPINCOTT’S UNIVERSAL 
Pronouncing Dictionary of 
Biography and Mythology 


BY JOSEPH THOMAS, M.D., LL.D. 

This magnificent work has lately under- 
gone an extensive revision. It is now offered 
to the public in a greatly improved form, 
embracing, des the revision of the arti- 
cles included in previous issues, numerous 
new biographical sketches of persons who 
have lately become of sufficient prominence 
to merit mention. 


Subscription edition in two large octavo 
volumes. 2550 double-column pages. 


Chambers’s Cyclopaedia_of 
English Literature « z 


NEW EDITION 

A clear and comprehensive survey of Eng- 
lish literature from its beginning to the 
twentieth century. 

It contains an authentic biography of 
every American and English writer of note. 
an account of his work, many extracts, and 
300 approved portraits and facsimiles. It is 
the cheapest authoritative reference work of 
similar scope now in print. 

Three volumes. 2500 pages. Imperial octavo. 
loth, $12.00 per set. 


Allibone’s Dictionary of 
Authors 


WITH SUPPLEMENT BY JOHN FOSTER 
KIRK, LL.D. 

A critical dictionary of English literature, 
containing records of the writings of over 
83,000 British and American authors. It is 
the only work of its kind, and contains 4 
perfect mine of information about books and 
their authors. 

Five volumes. Imperial octavo. Per sth, 
cloth, $17.50; half morocco, $37.50. 





PUBLISHERS 





J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 
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THE WISDOM OF THE AGES FROM COVER TO COVER 
COPYRIGHT EDITION 


The Ridpath Library of Universal Literature 


Editor-in-chief, JOHN CLARK RIDPATH, A.M., LL.D. 


HE last and greatest work of this eminent author ; specially designed and compiled for the professional man, 
the busy man and all lovers of the world’s choicest literature. Its great value is appreciated in every 
home where knowledge, culture, refinement, and intellectual development are desired. i 

It gives the biography and bibliography of all the prominent authors of all lands and all ages, showing their 
trials, their successes, their ambitions, and their accomplishments, with estimates of their place in literature. 

Presents the masterpieces and selections from each author in an entertaining and instructive manner, so that 
the possessor of the library has at all times at hand the most complete literary reference work in the world. 

Contains a remarkable portrait ery of world renowned authors and illustrations of famous masterpieces of 
literature, by famous artists, oes one of the most ificent and notable portrait galleries in print. 

The Index is pronounced by literary critics to be the most perfect ever devised for ready reference. It includes 
an Alphabetical Index, Classified Authors’ Index, Subject Index, Ansiytent Index, Bibliographical Index, Pseudo- 
nym Index. - The only complete Library of Unive iterature in print. ; 

The only roll cali to which all great thinkers of all lands and all ages answer, “ Here.” 


In short, it is a monumental collection of the trite, homely, beautiful and rare productions of all the celebrated 


BIOGRAPHERS EXPLORERS NOVELISTS SCIENTISTS 
DRAMATISTS HISTORIANS Ba TA od STATESMEN 
ECONOMISTS HUMORISTS PHILOSOPHERS THEOLOGIANS 
ESSAYISTS JOURNALISTS POETS TRAVELERS 


More than 2,300 of the master writers of all lands and all ages and their masterpieces, condensed into one 
stupendous work of twenty-five magnificently bound and superbly illustrated volumes. 
This great work is now ready for distribution at the following special introductory prices: 


NEW TYPE, PLATES, ILLUSTRATIONS 
The Renaissance Edition de Luxe, Full Leather, $200.00. Three Quarter Leather, $175.00 


This Magnificent Edition Can Be Had on Moderate 
Monthly Payments or 10% Discount for Cash. 


The publishers especially recommend this Renaissance Edition, which, in addition to the literary 
excellence of the work, is also, from an artistic and mechanical standpoint, the most magnificent pub- 
lication ever presented to the public. 

Sold by the publishers exclusively on subscription. . 


“Handy as a Dictionary.” “Hcad_and Shoulders Above All Contemporaries.” 


Afteran examination of my Ridpath Library of Universal Literature I believe it to be the most 
complete work of reference which has ever come under my observation. With the country flooded with all kinds of 
encyclopedias and works of a similar character Dr. Ridpath’s work stands head and shoulders above all of its 
contemporaries and I believe it will be looked upon for the next few decades as the standard reference work on 
all literary topics. JOHN A. Woop, JR., 

Of Miles, Wood & Co., Pittsburg, Pa. 

A careful examination of my Ridpath Library of Univeral Literature seems to warrant 
an unqualified commendation. The work bears on every page the marks of painstaking care and 
expert knowledge, It is as easy to use asa dictionary. This fact, coupled with the accuracy and 
comprehensiveness of the text, i the Zz reason for recommending it to the 
general public. L. L. SCHWARTZ, M. D., 

Pittsburg, Pa. 

1 have just carefully examined Ridpath’s Library of Universal Literature, 
complete in twenty-five volumes. I am glad to have such a work in my Library. 

Here I have the best thoughts of the best writers of all ages—the cream of the best 
thinkers brought together in a form suitable for ready refererence. 

The twenty-fifth volume—The Index—is especially valuable. 

I have never seen a better arranged Index to any work. 

The subjects arranged under several heads are easily found, even though 
Partially forgotten. 

It is a work very valuable to the literary man. CLAY C. RUFF, A. M., As) 

Collegiate Department, ; 
Curry College, Pittsburg, Pa. $ > 
BS cS 
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Newest High School Text-Books 


Teacher’s Outlines for Studies in English oh) Siere fae cge-00 


For use in connection with the Gateway Texts in preparation for College. By. Gilbert S 
Blakely, Teacher of English, Morris High School, New York City. 


Source Book of Mediaeval History . i ; ; 5 $1.50 


Edited Frederic Austin Ogg, Assistant in History, Harvard University, and In- 
structor in Simmons College. 





Elementary Algebra . . 3 ie aes cen.00 
By Frederick H. Somerville, The William Pesn Chater School, Philadelphia. 
Elements of Biology .__. ee ae oe 


By George William Hunter, Suche in Biology, De Witt Clinton High School, New 
York City, 


Reader of French Pronunciation y ; , ‘ $0.50 


By Julius Tuckerman, Head of the Modern Edie Department, Central High School, 
Springfield, Mass. 


Spanish Prose Composition ; ‘ pags ott, seat. 1 9 
By G. W. Umphrey, Assistant Professor of ‘aici Languages, University of Cin- 
cinnati. 


Composition-Rhetoric . $1.00 


By Stratton D. Brooks, 1 Scena of Schools, Boston, Mass., and Marietta Hub- 
bard, formerly of the English Department, High School, La Salle, Ill. 


Text-Book in Physics . é ; ‘ : $1.20 


By William N. Mumper, Instructor in Physics, Sets era State Normal School, Trenton. 


Maury-Simonds Physical Geography . ; ; : $1.20 


Revised and largely rewritten by Frederic William Simonds, Professor of Geology 
in the University of Texas. 


Plane and Solid Geometry ‘ , ; $1.25 


By Edward R. Robbins, Senior Mathematical bthiner, The William Penn Charter School, 
Philadelphia. 


Homer’s Iliad 
First Three Books and Selections ‘ : : ; $1.60 


First Three Books . ; : : 1.20 
Edited by J. R. S. Sterrett, Professor a Greek, Cornell University. 





Send for our new 1908 Catalogue of High School and 
College Text-Books 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI ~ CHICAGO 





BOSTON 
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; is a new feature for residence pipe organs 
=. and is the world’s most remarkable achieve- 
- ment in self-playing devices. It enables the 
" performer to execute solo parts like the 

} flute, oboe, clarinet, etc., and to furnish 

simultaneously the orchestral accompani- 


q ment. 
; The “Soloist,” or solo device, may be 








on built in any organ and in no way inter- 
"i feres with the use of the instrument manu- 
"! ally. It is equally efficient for the profes- 
I sional organist or the amateur using the 
self-playing attachment. 
For particulars write PIPE ORGAN 
DEPARTMENT. 


W. W. KIMBALL CO. 


Established 1857. 


Chicago Office New York Branch 
243 Wabash Avenue 160 6th Avenue 


A ‘ ; 
Kimball Pipe Organ with Soloist, Upper Hall of Private Residence. 











ESTABLISHED IN 1846 


Estey Organ Company 


Manufacturers of 


CHURCH AND CHAPEL ORGANS 
REED ORGANS AND 
PIPE ORGANS 


No. 120 Boylston Street 

No. 7 West 29th Street 

- No. 1118 Chestnut Street 
No. 99 Peachtree Street 
No. 1116 Olive Street 


BOSTON - 
NEW YORK .- 
PHILADELPHIA 
ATLANTA~ - 
ST. LOUIS : 


eee 


Factories: BRATTLEBORO, VT. 
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California 





Car avonets. Mite eee OR Foune WOMEN. Only 
MILLS COLLEGE Woman’s College on ; 


Pacific 
Coast. Offers same advantages as best Eastern institutions. 
Full Collegiate course. Degrees conferred. For 3 
only, the three upper classes of the Seminary Dept., 
ing preparation for Mills College, the Universities 
Eastern Colleges, will be continued. (Accredited.) Special 
opportunities in Domestic Science, Music and Art. Warnest 
Christian influences; non-sectarian; all forms of healthful 
outdoor amusements. Ideal location in beautiful Oakland 
hills. Fall term begins Aug. 12, 08. For catalogue an 
Brochure of views address MRS. ©. T. MILLIS, Prest. 





Mount Tamalpais Military Academy 
Rafael, Cal. 
Accredited by the Universities. U. 8. Army Officer. Only 
a. a the Rockies with Cavalry. 19th year begins 
u > 


ARTHUR OROSBY, A.M., D.D., Headmaster. 





English Classical School for Girls. 
Outdoor Study All Winter 


Certificate admits to Bastern Colleges. Music, Art, Gym- 
nasium, Tennis, Horseback Riding, e 


te. 
ANNA B. ORTON, Principal, Pasadena, Cal. 





THE HICKS SCHOOL, Santa Barbara, Cal. 
A Home School for Boys. Thorough work in small classes. 
RODNEY M. HEGGIE, A.M., Head Master. 





Colorado 


CUTLER ACADEMY 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Fits for any American college. Location ideal. Climate 
unsurpassed. Strong corps of teachers. Students have 
Many of the advantages offered by Colorado College. Super- 
vised athletics. ‘Terms moderate. For catalogue address 


J. W. PARK, Head Master. 








Connecticut 


ConnxcTicuT, Lakeville 


The Taconic School for Girls 
Near beautiful lake in the Berkshire Hills. 
Miss Litian Dixon, A B. (Wellesley and 
Bryn Mawr). Miss BeRTHA BAILey, B. 
S. (Wellesley). 





CONNECTICUT, New Milford, Litchfield Co. 


INGLESIDE—A School for Girls. 


1 begins Tuesday, October 6th, 1908. 
apse et tegtees MES. WM. D. BLACK, Patroness. 





MISS BAIRD’S SCHOOL 


For Girls. 35th year. Intermediate, College Preparatory 
and General Courses. Superior advantages in Music, Art 
and the Languages. Gymnasium. The home life is re 
plete with inspiration. orwalk, Conn. 


OVERLOOK MILITARY ACADEMY 


A select preparatory school for boys and 
young men. Fall term opens September 21, 1908 
For circular address 


MAJOR GEORGE WILSON. 
Norwalk, Conn. 








MISS BUTTS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


Offers a healthful, happy home, with the best advantages 
for study and recreation. Norwich, Conn. 





The Gunnery School 


(Founded by Frederick W. Gunn.) 
WASHINGTON, LITCHFIELD CouNTY, CONN. 


A fam’ and prepara school for sixty bo: Lower 
school ay wee JoHM o. SRINSMADE, aster. 


. 





_—' RE NN 
CONNECTICUT, Brookfield Center. 


IS YOUR YOUNG SON’S 


education a matter for solicitude? A successful 
school under the continuous Management of its 
founder for thirty-three years, and today standing 
Without endowment, debt or encumbrance, has some- 
thing to say in its book that will interest you 
deeply, if you care to write for it. 


The Curtis School for Young Boys 


The boys number twenty-eight, from ten 
to sixteen years; no NEW boy is received 
after he has reached his fourteenth birth- 
day. Bach boy has e separate room. 

The price for one school year is $600. 


FREDERICK S. CURTIS, Yale ’69, Master 





The Ridge School 


Washington, Conn. In the highlands of Litchfield County. 

A home school for older boys. Limited to 20. A _ larg 

faculty enables us to give particular attention to each boy. 
WM. G. BRINSMADE. 





District of Columbia 


MISS MADEIRA’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 

Certificate privilege to Vassar and Wellesley. [Full 
academic course for pupils who do not go to college. Two 
years’ advanced course for High School graduates. Music 
and art. Gymnasium and Athletics. Address Miss LUCY 
MADEIRA, 1824, 1326, 1828 Nineteenth St. (just below 
Dupont Circle), Washington, D. ©. 
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Georgia 








(SHORTER COLLEGE, Rome, Ga. 


Founded and endowed by Alfred Shorter, 1877 
FOR LADIES—A ——. of unsu excellence. 
All usual departments. lightful home. Superb loca- 
tion. Ideal climate. Famed for health. 


Write today. 





THOS, J. SIMMONS, A.M., LL.D., President of both Colle ges, will send Catalogues or other information on request 
Address Rome, Ga., P. 0. Box 10380. 


- s : 
American College of Fine Arts 
FLORENCE, ITALY 
An advanced School of Alsthetic Culture. Music, Paint- 
ing, Sculpture, Languages, ete. The one college in 
Euro for American ladies. Luxurious home. rge 

faculty of great masters—the best in Europe. 











Illinois 


Maine 





AUEDO, TLLINOIS. 
prepares for our best 


The Drury Academy Colleges and Scientific 
Schools. Efficient faculty; beautiful grounds; new build- 
ings: comfortable dormitories; careful supervision of stu- 
dents: gymnasium; athletic field; literary societies. Ex- 
penses $300.00. Address the President, T. J. DAVIS. 





ILLINOIS, a acabenee on 
. MIL ° ith ear. 
Bunker Hill The Residence Military School. of the 
West. Complete and thorough, combining the best features 
of the best schools, preparing for College and for Business. 
Ilustrated catalogue free. 
COL S. L. STIVER, Ph.D., Supt., Box H. 








\ 


UNIVERSITY of CHICAGO 


350 of its class-room courses by correspondence. 
One may take up High School or College studies 
at almost any point and do half the work for a 
Bachelor degree. urses for Teachers, Writers, 
Ministers, Bankers, Farm and Home Economists, 
and future Engineering, Law, Medical Students. 


The University of Chicago, Div. K, Chicago, Ill 
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CHICAGO SCHOOL OF CIVICS AND PHILANTHROPY 


(Formerly Chicago Institute of Social Science) 
Trains for Positions in Settlements, Juvenile Courts, Charity 
Organizations and Institutions. Government and Private 
Investigations. Sixth Year, Oct., 1908—June, 1909. Write 
for Year Book, 174 Adams St., Chicago, Tl. 





Tuu1vo1s, Woodstock. ‘a ean 
Todd Seminary for Boys $F% 7c, Capacity: 


60 minutes from Chicago. Altitude, 60 rods—most elevated 
and healthful town in Illinois. Ideal, ‘‘for tte Todd boy, 
a cultured gentleman and a ¢ citizen.”’ ccess 

nomenal. Desire to hear from you. Address Noble Hill, Prin. 





Indiana 





The Teachers’ College of Indianapolis for the Training 
of Kindergartners and Primary chers. Accredited by 
the State Board of Education in Classes A, B, Regular 
Courses, two and three years. Post-Graduate Course for 
Normul Teachers. Primary training a part of the regular 
work. Classes formed in September and February. Free 
Scholarships granted each term. Special Primary Classes 
in March, May, June, July. Send for Catalogue. 


MRS. ELIZA A. BLAKER, President, 


The William N. Jackson Memorial Institute, 
23d and Alabama Streets. 


Rose Polytechnic Institute 


A college of Engineering. Mechanical, Electrical and 
Civil Engineering, Chemistry and Architecture. Extensive 
shops and laboratories. 26th year. Expenses low. For 
catalogue and professional register of Alumni, address 

Cc. L. MEBS, President, Terre Haute, Ind. 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

On a terrace in the beautiful Winona Park overlooking 
the lake stamds the home of the Winona Park School for 
Young Women. It is «n interdenominational school and its 
certificates admit to the best colleges. Special care is 
taken of the health of the students. utdoor sports abound. 
Courses in music, art, elocution and domestic science may 
be taken in connection with the school work. A course 
in Normal training can be secured in the Associated Winona 
Normal School. For parti rs address the Principal, Mise 
ROSE M. OLARK, M. &, Winona Lake, Ind. 














—|{ The Abbott School }— 


FARMINGTON, MAINE 
[NTERESTS PARENTS who do 


not desire a large institutional 
school, but prefer Home Atmos- 
here, Companionable Teachers, 
Helpful Boy Associates. Our cir- 
cular interests. 


George Dudley Church, Headmaster 

















The Maine Wesleyan Seminary and Women’s College, 
Kent’s Hill . Situated among the lakes. Extensive 
grounds. ‘Modern buildings. High scholarship. College 
preparatory and seminary for young men and women. 
Women’s College. Large endowment. Expenses moderate, 
Fall term begins Sept. 8th, 1908. 

WILBUR F. BERRY, D.D., President. 


Michigan 


DETROIT 
UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL 





College Preparatory and Manual 
Training School for Boys 


Tenth year begins Sept. 16, 1908 


New Buildings, and other. improvements. 
New laboratories, shops, gymnasium 6ox110 feet, 
and swimming pool 30x40 feet. Athletic field di- 
rectly adjoining the school. New dormitory build- 
ing. Single rooms with hot and cold water, elec- 
tric light, steam heat and ventilation. 

Faculty of exceptional strength. Small classes 
and limited number of boarders insure close per- 
sonal attention, while the school, numbering 250, 
has the spirit and enthusiasm of the great schools. 
Certificates admit to leading colleges. Of 214 
graduates of eight clases, 176 have entered twenty- 
two higher institutions. 

Manual Training and Art Department in- 
clude free-hand and mechanical drawing, model- 
ling, water colors, basketry, weaving, wood carv- 
ing, wood turning and pattern marking, carpentry, 
forge and machine shop work. Work credited by 
engineering schools. 

arefully directed Physical Training. Refer- 
ences required. Calendar upon application. Those 
addressing Secretary, 4 Elmwood Ave., Detroit, 
Mich., will receive also an illustrated book. 


FREDERICK L. BLISS, Principal. 
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The Johns Hopkins |= 
University 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


THIRTY-THIRD YEAR 
Beginning October 1, 1908 


Ina Remsen, President. 
Epwarp-H. Grirrin, Dean of the College Faculty. 
Wriuiam H. Howe, Dean of the Medical Faculty. 


. Instruction 
For Grapvate -Stupents: 
(a) In_ Philosophy and the Arts. ourens for_can- 
didates for the degrees of M. A. and Ph. D.) 
(b) In Medicine. (Courses for candidates for the 
degree of M. D.; courses for physicians.) 


For UNpDERGRADUATES: 


(c) As candidates for agg degree of B. A. 
(d) As special students. 


Libraries 

136,000 volumes. 
164,000 volumes. 
250,000 volumes. 


Directors 
Ira Remsen, 
Joseph S. Ames. 
William B. Clark. 
William K. Brooks. 
Duncan S..Johnson. 
Franklin P. Mail. 
William H. Howell. 
William H. Welch. 
John J. Abel. 
John J. Abel. 
John B. Watson. 


Directors 
Basil L. Gildersleeve. 
Kirby F. Smith. 
Maurice Bloomfield. 
Paul Haupt. 
rig Wood. 

arshall Elliott. 
James W. Bright. 
John M. Vincent. 

X Chartes M. Andrews. 
Political Economy. H. Hollander. 
Political Science. W. W. Willoughby. 
Philosophy. J. Mark Baldwin. 
Mathematics. Frank Morley. 
Physics. Joseph S. Ames. 


Undergraduate Courses (leading to B. A.) 
Groups 


Ancient Languages. 

Modern Languages. 

History and Political Economy. 
Mathematics and Physics. 
Chemistry, Biology, and Geology. 


Serial Publications 


American Journal of Mathematics (vol. XXX). 
American Chemical Journal (vol. 

American Journal o Philology (vol. XXIX). 
Studies in History and Politics (vol. XXVI). 
Modern Language Notes (vol. XXIII). 

Memoirs from the Biological — %, (vol. VI). 
Contributions to Assyriolo; VD. 
Terrestrial Magnetism (vol. xit 

University Circular (vol. XVID. 


wesquuantien of the courses offered to graduate students 
in Philosophy and the Arts and in Medicine, and also of 
the undergraduate courses, may be obtained on application 
to the Registrar, 


University, 
Peabody Institute, 
Pratt Library, 


Laboratories 
Chemistry. 
Physics. 
Geology and Mineralogy. 


Physiological Chemistry. 
Experimental Psychology. 





The Woman’s College 


Frederick, Maryland 


An institution whose endowment makes’ possible mod«r- 
ate charges. A well-balanced course, including electives, 
Diplomas also granted in 

courses in Domestic 

P i individual de- 
velopment of students emphasis is pla upon personal 
influence of faculty. 
JOSEPH H. APPLE, A.M., President 


Massachusetts 
MASSACHUSETTS, Ashburnham. 


CUSHING ACADEMY 


re scholarship and character. Graduates in 

80 colleges and technical schools. Endowment makes ex- 
penses Dekerete. $250 a year. Send for catalogue to 
H. 8. COWELL, Principal. 


CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


458 BOYLSTON _ST., BOSTON 
« (Opposite Mass. Inst. of Technology.) 
Makes a specialty of thorough preparation of young men for the 


MASSACHUSETTS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
And Other Scientific Schools. 
Excellent Gymnasium Facilities. HAGAR & KURT, Principals 


Miss CHAMBERLAYNE’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS ~~ 
General, Special, and College Preparatory Courses. 
The Fenway 28, Boston. 

MISS ROBINSON’S SOHOOL 
Board and Day School for Girls. Preparation for Col- 


courses. years of well-arranged work 
Mrs. Delafield, Patroness, 46 Chestnut 

















lege. tive 
for older pupils. 


Miss McClintock’s School For Girls 


General and Col 





ington 8t., 


The Commonwealth Avenue School 


For Girls. = ee ‘ 
Ties Gilman. Miss Guild, Sa, Se Commonwealth 
Avenue, Boston. 


Bradford Academy 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 
One Hundred Third Year 


Thirty miles from Boston. Prepares for 
all the leading colleges for women; also 
General Course and two years’ Course for 
High School Graduates. New gymnasium 
and field sports of all kinds. For catalogue 
and book of views address the Principal. 
Miss LAURA A. KNOTT, A. M., Bradford, Mass. 


eae Academy 


th a gcngpmien Mass. 
Reig Sg. a homelike atmos 


Seer avery ne Ub. 
For catalogue and 


— per year. 
ARTHUR W. rtccay Litt.D., i Daioh Pranklin, Mass. 
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CONCORD SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
A school for the individual where boys are prepared not 


a 
only to enter, but to through college. Complete modern 
cay pment—eleetricity. } re water and fine tation. All 
sports and lustrated catal le 
LEO ‘Concord, Mass. 


canoeing. 
N EDWIN RYTHER, Princi 
Mr. Sargent’s Travel School Jo¥s For Young Women 
ete oe eel setaein iiiclent grepeme Auburndale, Mass. 
tion for college. Sth year. Prospectus. 
PORTER E. SARGENT. Box 24, Cambridge, Mass. 


ROCK RIDGE SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS. Location high and dry. 

for mechanic arts. Strong Teachers, 

small classes. Gymnasium with new swimming pool. 

iy ite” Fog boge in separate Welling. Pisa Sagres 
daily life. 6 in separate s lease address 
DE. T. V. Peak Ridge Hall We esley Hills, Mass. 


SEDGWICK SCHOOL Ses oer ereat eer 


with thorough instruction in the theory 
Among the Berkshire Hills practice of intelligent home-making. 

The boys of this school enjoy the advantages and The students in Household Kconomics are 
privileges of a well-regulated Christian home, the taught the principles of hygiene and sanitation 
teachers and the limited number of pupils being and the science of foods, 
members of one household. The formation of char- Actual geaction te ee Np the art of entertain- 

ing, house-furnishing and management, market- 
ae receive ae er ———a. ing, cooking, sewing, dress-cutting and millinery. 
oper y prepared for co * eh or moss ertificates from Lasell admit to Smith, Welles~ 

pidly as abilities warrant. hysica) welfare is ley, Vassar and other colleges . 

> 


sctoguaems & Wey tee 6. See A resident nurse conte looks after the health 
e 


fine opportunities for outdoor exercises, including 
boating, fishing, hunting, hardy winter sports and of the pupils, Outdoor life is encouraged by ten- 
privileges of attractive cottage recently built at nis tournaments, boating on the Charles River, 


t 
Lake Buel. Parents cordially invited to visit the basket-ball, walkinganddriving. Lasell is locat 
school. For Year-book add in the midst of a most beautiful and healthful 


ress. 
idential district, only t iles fi Bosto: 
SEDGWICK SCHOOL *"Hor catalogue of fuil !uformation, address, 
Sate ‘Great Barrington, Mass. - i LASELL SEMINARY, Auburndale, Mass. 


New Fngland 
CONSERVATORY 
ret OF MUSIC =~ > 


Boston, Mass. 
GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 


Everywhere recognized as the largest and best equipped school of music in the world. Its 
complete organization, its imposing Conservatory building and splendid equipment, and the new- 
Residence building offer exceptional facilities for students. Situated in Boston, the acknowledged 
music center of America, it affords pupils the environment and atmosphere so neces to a musi- 
cal education. Every department under special masters. The reciprocal relations established with 
Harvard University afford pupils special advantages for literary study. - 


Grand Opera School 


This school will give a practical training for Grand Opera in regular professional rehearsals. 
The conductors, stage managers and répétiteurs are of the staff of the ton Opera House. 
Through this , School young Americans will have the opportunity to obtain a debut in the 
Boston Opera House when they demonstrate sufficient ability. 






































Owing to the practical training of students in our Normal Department, graduates are much in 


demand as teachers and musicians. , 
The privi of lectures, concerts and recitals, the opportunities of ensemble practice and appearing before audi- 
ences, and the daily associations are invaluable advantages to the music student. A number of free violin scholar- 


ships available for 1908. 
For particulars and year book, address 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, Manager. 
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noble recreation hall and a large swimming pool. 8 





tory schools have so extensive an eneiune as Worcester Academy. It is further distinguished a schools of 
Ftp nig or the number of boys it has prepared for college, scientific schovul or business. 
development of mind and body —the result of effective methods. Eight oe. including the new “ Megaron,”’ ‘containing a 
pec aboratories, —— Sm hall, admirabl 

Campus of 12 acres. New central heating and electric light plant. Physical trainin 
five-lap cinder track, oval, eight tennis courts. Illustrated catalogue will give a better i 
D. W. ABERCROMBIE, LL. D., Principal, Worcester, Mass. 


¢S5th Year Begins 
Sept.15, 1908. 





These boys rep 

equipped infirmary. 

g equipmentinclu es a fine gymnasium, 
ea of the spirit of the school. 











ROGERS HALL 
SCHOOL airis 


: ds itdoor Golf, 
roun te ou rts. 
g spo beck, 


horse! 


aiew basket ball, field hockey, 


apeaniion See B 
and Pi. a Ce 


Sate eae 
Wells pat Mt. Holyoke. ee 


Mawr 
Teale, 


General Course for graduates of High 
Schools. For catalogue address 
MRS. E. P. UNDERHILL, M. A., Principal, 


Lowell, Mass. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Merrimac in Whittier’s Land. 
THE WHITTIER momoor, Fos. FOR GBs 


Ideal 1 fone Tite. te Teiveloy Perrecten r, mind and 
catalogue, address Mra. Annie Brackett Russell, 





1 Courses. Broad taining. 


neipal. 


Fort Hill Park. Beautifu! - 





Home Study Courses 


Our school offers an oppor. 
tunity to study at home w 
l instructi n of > aw lie 

tn our great colleges. 


We teach over one hundred 
in Academic and Pre- 
Serieuitasel, Commer- 

and mmon 


Our tuition rates are so low 
that no one need be kept from 
enrolling with us on the ground 
of expense. 


Jobn F. Genung, Ph. D., te today for a free copy 
Professor of English. at's our eighty-page catalogue. 


HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, <,°7,Be85¢, Place, 














WALNUT HILL SCHOOL. 
‘A college preparatory school for girls. Seventeen miles 
from Boston. 
Miss CONANT, Miss BIGELOW, or the Secretary will be 
at the school on Wednesdays of July and Seger 
NATI Mass. 


The Allen School 


A school for a aa bo Individual instruction. 
Fx. scientific schools. 


Tho 
- , satiety saariade JONES, sipatmnastes, 


WHEATON SEMINARY 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN 

REV. SAMUEL V. COLE, A. M., D. D., President. 

74th Year begima September 16, -'1908, "’ Endowed.  Certifi- 
cates to college. Advanced courses for high-school gradu- 
ates and others. Art and music. Native French and Ger- 
maa. New dining hall and dormitories. Modern gymnasium, 
with resident instructor; tennis, basket-ball, field-hockey, 
ete. Steam and electricity. Healthful location, within 30 
miles of Boston. For catalogue and views, address 

WHEATON SEMINARY. Norton, Mass. 


Miss Kimball’s School for Girls 


University Section of Worcester, Mass. 
224 year. College Preparatory and General Courses. 
Scholarships. Gymnasium, field sports, ete. Permanent 
home for girls if needed. [Illustrated booklet. 


Waban School] fyioa7" 72, Fula 


A.M., Prin., 
. 141, Wa Mass. 
our boy te ther right ‘be needs our school. Let us 
t we are doing for these boys. 

















WELLESLEY SCHOOL 
For Boys. A unique school. Catalogue and * umeamaaaas 
books sent on request. Wellesley, Massachusett 
Minnesota 
MINNESOTA, Faribault. 


Duri fort: ars has been 
Shattuck School pn Rw na 
aration for life. 


New gymnasium, with swimming pool and 
Madrem 








Just added to its great advantages. Limit 180. 
Rev. JAMES DOBBIN, D.D.. Rector. 


MINNESOTA, Minneapolis. 
Graham Hall. A School for Girls. 


College Preparatory and General ‘Courses. 
admits to colleges. Music, Art, and Elocution. 
sium. Tennis and basket-ball. Address 

ZULEMA A. RUBLE, A.B., Principal. 


Missouri 





Certificate 
Gymna 








ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI. 48th Year. 

> . 1 
Forest Park University Soles? and, Prepars 
mits to Wellesley, Smith and Vassar. College of Music 
E: R. KROBGER, Dir.; Voice Toned, Galloway, Pipe Or- 
gan, Violin, Expression, Art, Gym. Yea r $285. Buildings 
overlook park. Catalog of ANNA SNEED CAIRNS, Pres. 


HOSMER HALL 2220.27.24 


SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
4284 Washington Boulevard, St. Louis, Mo. 
Certificates admit to leading Cares. Academic and 
8 1 Courses. Limited home schoo r opens 
September 24, Miss MicNarn, neipal. 
MISSOURI, St. Charles. Box R. (21 miles from St. Louis.) 


St. Charles Military College 


Tist year. New peng and gastonent. Thorough!» 
renovated. University ined faculty. Prepares for col- 
leges. Beautiful campus. All athletics. Healthful sur- 
roundings. Catalogue. COL. WALTER R. KOHR, President. 
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qyN every good school there is a wise, patient, refined, noble woman 

who stands in the place of a mother; and ‘the true success of all 
good schools depends, in no small degree, upon the character and 
personality of this woman. At our school 


Tre Rockland Military Academy 


there is just such a woman. Other things that make R. M. A. popular 

are its splendid location on the Connecticut River near Dartmouth 

College, strong force of teachers; superior class of cadets, excellent 

building, etc. Over $10,000.00 spent in improvements this re: 

For our five free books, apply to ELMER E. FRENCH, A.M. 
5-13 Lebanon Road, West Lebanon (on the Conn.), N 








, Supt. 
H. 








The Stearns School BLAIR ACADEMY 


For Young Boys John I. Blair Foundation. 61st 
on year. Prepares for any Ameri- 
pathetic, boye living in can College. New Buildings, 


cottages with the principal and masters constant) 


“is beaniflly located i's small New England towa, Gymnasium and Swimming 
*The slimate le delighsfel and beneficial to health Pool. Campus 60 acres. 
gy et Mod t O Sept 
“Terther information, — ~ 0 erate rates. pen ep F 


ae 16th. John C. Sharpe, A M., D. 
D., Principal, Blairstown, N. J. 





-ARTHUR F. STEARNS, A B., 
Mont Verwow 


HOLDERNESS SCHOOL 


FOR BOYS 
Prepares for Colleges and Technical Schools. Ranks with 
the highest grade schools of New England, yet by reason 
of endowment the tuition is only $400. A new building 
will be opened in September. 
REV. LORIN WEBSTER, M. A., Rector, 
Plymouth, N. H. 




















New Jersey 


cantor, ap Miss Richmond’s | J WEST JERSEY ACADEMY 


College Preparatory and Boarding School. Limited num- 56th Year 
ber. Physical Culture, Native French, Music, Dancing. School for Boys. In the country, with town advant- 
. Thorough preparation for college or business life, 


ages. 
Sto building. Steam heat. Electric light. Four- 
THE KNOX SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. teen-acre campus. Gymnasium. ‘Boating. All ath- 
Fifth year begins October 1, 1908. letics under supervision. miles from elphia. 
Miss Mary F, Knox, A.B., Principal. COOREE W.SUEREA, £.H., Petecipal, Bes O10, Beltgutsn, 8.5, 
Laxewoop, N. J. 


Book. 











New Brunswick, New J . end fer Year 
RUTGERS PREPARATORY 0OL FOR BOYS 
Founded 1776, Prepares for coll A Home and Day School for children under 12. 
of professionally trained teachers. ‘Eee Department limited to 8 little girls. Kindergarten. 
Military drill. RON T. SCUDDER, , 86 Col- | vanced methods of Primary instruction. nual Training. 


4 Ma 
lege Ave. Recently Principal of State Normal School, New Conversational German. MISS IRDNE MASON, B.A. (Wel- 
Palts, N. Y. lesley), Principal, Metuchen, N. J. 


The Lakewood School 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
In America’s most beautiful winter resort. Boys assured good teaching, individual care, attractive home, 
and the best of climates. New.gymnasium. Attendance limited. 2ist year opens Sept, 29. 


WILBERT P. FERGUSON, Ph.D., Headmaster. 
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“Character-building is our first aim.” 


“Of all the good schools, which 
is ¢he school for my boy j 


Choose the school which will draw out the 
good that is in him, and will make him a true, 
forceful, manly man. The way we strive to 
reach these results is clearly shown in our cata- 
logue. It shows the school from the teachers’ 
standpoint, while ‘“fhe Skirmisher,’’ our school 
paper, reflects the students’ point of view. 
Both books sent upon request. 

College, scientific school and business prepara- 
tion. 24th year under present management. 
Efficient corps of instructors, with record of 
long service together. Superior instruction in 
music, Canoeing, ample athletic field and large 
gymnasium. ‘Boys’ summer camp in Ontario 
woods, Canada. 


Bordentown Military Institute 


Bordentown-on-the-Delaware, N. J. 


Rev. T. H. LANDON, A.M., D.D., Principal. 
Lieut.Col. T. D. LANDON, Commandant. 




















Boarding and Day 
School for Girls 


MISS BEARD 


COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
Suburban to New York. Berkeley Ave., Orange, N. J. 





Jersey Coast Summer School °s! 24+ 
A School of Tutoring. ‘Third year. Individual instruction 
in freshman year, college preparatory, lower school and 
general studies given at any home on the Jersey Coast. 
Thorough preparation for the Fall examinations. Booklet. 
xpert tutoring also provided during the winter in New 
York and vicinity. Address P. 0. Box 37, West End, N. J. 


New York 


AUBURN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


sa next term opens September 16th, 1908, 10 A. M. 
8 M. the inauguration of Rev Herbert Alden Youtz, 
Ph. “a as Richards Professor of Christian. Theology. The 
Charge to the new Professor will be given by Professor 
Borde P. Bowne, D.D., of Boston University; the Inaugu- 
ral Address by Professor Youtz. The Seminary is open to 
graduates of all denominations and aims at an all-round 
training for the Christian Ministry. Full course in Re- 
Hgious Pedagogy, English Bible, and all other departments. 
Location ideal. For information and catalogue apply to 

PRESIDENT GBRORGE B. STEWART, Auburn, N. Y. 


THE SOMES SCHOOL 


Offers boys superior teaching; an ideal home and free out- 
door life. P instru Unusual advantages for 
young boy. 8. 

President Eliot, of Harvard, says of Mr. Somes’s boys: 
“I know no better evidence of the good quality of a second- 
ary school than these young men have supplied.’’ Dean 
Emerson, , Dartmouth, says: “All the prizes in Classics 
were won S geet = by students who Pitted under your 
instruction.’’ logue, address 


ALBERT SOMES, A.M. Aurora, N. Y. 


A Small School for Little me 44 


or October ist, 1908. For circular write 
‘Gno GE HYDE CLARKE, Hyde Hall, Cooperstown, 




















PRATT INSTITUTE 


Department of Kindergartens 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Kindergarten Normal Course, two years. Special Classes 
for Kindergartners and Mothers. Froebel’s Educational 
Theories; Plays with Kindergarten Materials; Games and 
Gymnasium work; Outdoor Sports and Swimming; Chil. 
dren’s Literature and Story Telling; Psychology, History 
of Education, Nature Study, Music and Art. Model 
Kindergarten for Children. ALICE E. FITTS, Director, 


Year of 1908-09 opens September 21st. 





New York, Carmel 


Drew Seminary for Young Women. 
College preparatory courses. Music, Art, Flo- 
cution. Special attention paid to elementary in- 
struction. Buildings new and well equipped. 
Rates low. For catalogue, address the President, 
MartHa L. HANAsbuRGH 





cf YORK, Westchester Co., Box M, Chappaqua. 
PPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE i. Home Sc hool for 
s and Girls. 32 miles 
pa a a 600 ft. ’ eleva- 
tion. 40 acres. 38th year. 
Preparatory, commercial, 
art, music, manual train- 
ing and gardening. New 
Gym um, Separate 
building and Home Motb- 
er for young children. 
tes to $375. 
Catalog. 


FORT EDWARD 
COLLEGIATE INSTITUTE 


FOR GIRLS. Sth y $400. On the Hudson. Loc- 
tion eminently healthful ae attractive. ent war- 
rants highest efficiency, with reasonable rates. College 
preparatory. High School graduate and five other courses. 
Superior advantages in Music, Art, Moceties and Domestic 
Science. Out-of. r spo sica _— Social Culture. 
Character-making. Illustrated catalogue free. 


JOS. E. KING, D.D., President, Lock Box 125, Fort Edward, N. Y. 


ST. MARY’S SCHOOL 


GARDEN CITY, Long Island, N. Y. 
A ooteet for Fay 18 miles eg New York. Boole 
location, spac’ ildings; co ratory wor - 
cellent osvenmagee in music ond melee lengusees Refer- 
ences requi ddress 
MISS ANNIE 8. GIBSON, Principal. 











NEW YORK, Hartwick Seminary. . 
Hartwick Seminary 02,0 the oldest and be 


preparatory schools it 
New York State. Experienced teachers, healthful location, 
steam heat, abundant —, wupply and moderate expenses. 
Send for catalog. J. TRAVER, D.D., Principal. 


MRS. FRANCES MARSHALL 


(Formerly of the Veltin School, New York) 
Boarding and Day School for Little Girls. Kindergarten, 
Primary, Intermediate a Junior Departments. 


For circulars address 
BRIAROLIFF MANOR, N.Y. Y. 


Home School for Backward and 


Nervous Children 
For circular and particulars address THE SYCAMORE 
FARM SOHOOL, R. F. D. No. 4, Newburgh, N. ¥. 
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Colgate 
University 


Hamilton, N. Y. 


Eighty-ninth Year begins 
September 24, 1908 


Summer Travel Class 


Mrs. Helen M. Scoville’s 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 
2042 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Annex in Paris 


Music, Art and 
Languages. Special 
Studies and Regu- 
lar Courses. Home 
Care and Social 
Life, Gymnasium. 
Riding and Outdoor 
Exercise. Full ad- 
vantages of New 


York and of Paris. 





MAGNIFICENT EQUIPMENT 
LARGE ENDOWMENT 
MODERATE EXPENSES 


Distinguished for high scholastic standards and 
the tone essential to the best culture. 


FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 


REGISTRAR VINCENT B. FISK 











Hackley School 
For Boys. Tarrytown, N, Y. 
HON. CARROLL D. WRIGHT, LL.D., 
President Board of Trustees. 

Opens September 23d, 1908. For catalog of Upper and 
Lower Schools, address Headmaster, P. 0. Box 780. 
During the summer the buildings will remain open 
and full information may be obtained at the school. 








HORACE MANN SCHOOLS 
of Teachers Cellege, Columbia University. 
Perfect appointments for all grades. Ph 
Building open on Saturday. Out-of-door clubs. 
study-hour in the Elementary School. Open Monday, Se 
tember 2ist. Circulars sent on application. Samuel 
Dutton, Supt., Broadway and 120th St., New York. 





Leslic Morgan School building. 
MRS. 


NEW-YORK, New-York, 15 West 86th Street. 


The Semple Boarding and ,Day School 


Foreign 


Languages, Art, 
Formerly 


Recreation. 


Special Music, 


for Gir $ Travel. Social 


. DARRINGTON SEMPLE. 








mts 


Department as “Distinguished Institution,” 1904, ’o5, 
War Department. The school is open during the vacati 
tutoring if desired. Cavalry drill. Outdoor gymnasium 





ae eR a Pen, Pe — : os : ae 
SAINT JOHN’S, MANLIUS, N. Y 
. 9 INe Ee 

The most successful application of the military principle to the preparatory school. 
’05, °06, ’07, ’08; this being the highest rank given by the 


. Swimming. 


% 


Wm. Verbeck, A.M., 
President. 
Designated by the War 


on for recreation, physical culture or study. Special 
i Target practice. Camping. 

















Be 


CHAMBERLAIN |) 


on a magnificent site. 

upwards received. 

routine and associations of this school, with its su- 
Perior equipment and unsurpassed location ampeal 
alike to earnest boys and earnest teachers. Moral, 











MILITARY INSTITUTE 


RANDOLPH, N. Y. 


mental and physical development receive the fullest 
attention. The Institution is endowed, making the 
cost low in comparison with the same advantages 
elsewhere, and has the most valuable property of any 
of the private military schvols in the State of New 
York. Annual charge, $380.00. Fifty-seventh year 
begins September l4th, 1908, For illustrated cata- 
logue, address the Superintendent, Randolph, N.Y. 
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Teachers College 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER, President 
JAMES E. RUSSELL, Dean 


TEACHERS COLLEGE represents an 
investment of five million dollars for 
the study of education and the training 
of teachers. 


There are twenty-five departments, 
with seventy-five officers of instruction; 
two schools of observation and practice, 
with seventy-five instructors and 1,300 
pupils ; an educational library surpassed 
only by those of Leipzig and Paris ; along 
with the facilities of all other parts of the 
university. 

The present attendance is 1,356 res- 
ident and 2,150 partial students, repre- 
senting every State and Territory, 150 
other colleges and universities, and 250 
teachers’ training schools. Four fellow- 
ships and fifty scholarships are awarded 
annually. Five degrees of Ph. D., 51 of 
M. A. and 104 of B. S. were awarded 
in 1907. The demand upon the College 
for its graduates is four times the supply. 

The Board of Publications issues five 


series, including 115 volumes and 


pamphlets. 


Descriptive circulars wil! be sent upon application. 








NEW YORK Day Schoo! 74 Fulton St, 
LAW SCHOOL Seeing School New York City, 
“‘Dwight Method’’ of instreetion. LL.B. in two sears, 
LL.M. in three years. High standards. Send for catal» "gue, 
GEORGE CHASE, Dea 








J 

For Boys. Seldanonlicieee. N.Y. 

Offers opportunities for quick preparation for college. 
The discipline is firm but liberal, and the moral as well as 
the physical training of the boys is carefully looked after. 
Military drill a feature of the daily life. Buildings have 
every modern convenience. Excellent gymnasium. Large 
athletic field. Rates $500, which covers all expenses. For 
illustrated catalogue, address 
Rev. William Addison Ranney, A. M., Ph. B., Principal. 











“Stone upon Stone” 


is not only the translation of its 
name, but describes the thor- 
ough, conservative building 

of character and educa- 

tion given to pupils of 


The Gusiniag 


School for Girls [*vo"}=,° 


Academic, Music, Art and (ol- 

lege Preparatory Courses. 
Graduate and Special Work. Cer- 
tificate admits to leading colleges 
— equipped Gymnasium. 4ist year 
AMPTON HALL, annex of the 

Ossining mane? for Younger Girls. 

Year book with views of the school on application. 
Mss C. C. Fuller, Principal, Ossining Ht N.Y. 

















WORRALL HALL 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


Ideal home boarding school. Location 
healthful. Overlooking famous High- 
lands of the Hudson. Sanitary conditions 
perfect. Accommodations and educational 
facilities first-class. Prepares for College 
or Business. Primary Department. IIlus- 
trated catalogue. Address 


Principal, PEEKSKILL, N. Y. 


RVING 


SCHOOL For Boys TARRYTOWN. OM-HuDstH 


les from New York. “ Exceptionally well-fitted 
in , a5... staff and general equi ipment to give thorough 
ee for College or Scientific School. Gymnasium, 
ming = eA instructors. Fine athletic 

field. » 4.M., Head Master. 
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THE 3MISSES METCALF’S BOARDING AND 
DAY SCHOOL 


for Girls, College Preparatory, Physical Culture, Tennis, 
Basket-ball, Highest efficiency with moderate rates. Sum- 
mer camp and school in Pocono Mountains. Tarrytown-on- 
Hudson, New York. 


The Oakwood Seminary 


Union Springs-on-Cayuga Lake 


Endowed co-educational boarding school for colle prep- 
aration, under management sho. Friends. Strong ristian 
faculty. Board and tuition $250. Capacity 75. Anyone of 
good character and habits received. ‘or catalogue address 


WALTER HALLOCK WOOD, A.B., Principal. 


The* Purdy School, White Plains, N. Y. 


Kindergarten, primary and grammar grades. The MISSES 
PURDY will receive six girls in their attractive home. 
School bus connects with school-house. 











Pennsylvania 


Miss Roney’s School 
for Girls 


BALA, PA. Near Philadelphia 


38th year. Healthful location. College Prepara- 
tory. Modern equipment. Catalogue on request. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 


Moravian Seminary "¢),, 


Founded 1749. 159th year opens September 23d. Address 
J. MAX HARK, D.D., Principal. 





“LAIRSVILLE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN and PRE- 
PARATORY SCHOOL, Blairsville, Pa. 
Classical and Literary courses. Famous German instructor 
in Music. Art. Blocution. Faculty of experienced grad- 
nates from the best a in Europe and America. 

Catalog, Rev. N. 8S. Fiseus, A. M. B. D., President. 








PENN HALL 
An Ideal Home School for Girls 


in the picturesque Cumberland Valley 
of Pennsylvania 


on Wilson College Campus 


PENN HALL provides, 
preparation for college for girls of Sub-Freshman 


at moderate cost, a thorough 


age and a broad literary training for those who 

do not expect to go to college. A Faculty of 14. 

PENN HALL offers the advantages of new, large, 

light buildings, rooms in suites with bath, healthful 

location in sight of Blue Mountains; individual at- 

tention to students. Rowing, Military Drill, Athletics. 

A SCHOOL AND A HOME 

Illustrated Catalogue and all information, 
upon request. 

MAGNUS C, IHLSENG, Ph.D., Principal 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


URSINUS COLLEGE 


A. EDWIN KEIGWIN, D.D., President 


A high-grade college conducted under Christian influences 
Ideal location near Philadelphia. University-trained facul- 
ty. Six groups of courses open to both men and women. 
A.B. and B.S. degrees. Excellent preparatory school. Costs 
moderate. Bulletin and Book of Views free. Address 


eo. Leslie Omwake, Dean, Dept. I, Collegeville, Penna. 


sent free 














Wilson College 


FOR WOMEN 
Chambersburg, Pa. 


An institution that compares favorably with 
the -highest grade women’s colleges in the 
country. Four years’ course leading to 
degree A. B. A finely equipped music 
department affords many advantages 
for the study of both vocal and instru- 
mental music. Art department. Fac- 
ulty of 33 experienced _ teachers. 
Fourteen buildings with all modern 
improvements. Fifty acres of 
grounds. Healthful location. 
Terms moderate. For catalog 
address M, H. REASER, Ph.D., Pres. 
8 College Avenue 








M APLEWOOD A successful school near Phila. 

Wakes up Boys to duties of life. 
Prepares 40 Boys for college or business. 47th year. 
Large gymnasium. Two athietic fields. Energetic instruc- 
tors. Manual training. Dept. = Little Boys. Summer 
home. Tutoring optional. RTLIDGE, A.M., Yale, 
Prin. Box 150, Concordville, Pa 


CHESTNUT HILL ACADEMY 
St. Martins, Chestnut Hill, Pa. 


A boarding school for boys in the elevated and attractive 
country north of Puisee. Catalogues on application. 
J. L. PATTERSON, Headmaster, 








Send for illustrated catalogue of 


THE SEMINARY, Hollidaysburg, Pa. 


Healthful climate; mountain suerers beautiful home for 
young tadies; uear Altoona on Penn. RK. R. Music and 
art specialties. MRS. CHARLOTYE CUMSTOCK GRAY, 
B.D., A.M., President. 


CEDARCROFT SCHOOL 


College Preparatory and Secondary Boys’ School 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 33 miles from Philadelphia. 
Receives limited number of boys between ages of 9 and 18. 

Thorough and skilled individual instruction. One master 
for cvery six boys. Manual training—Ideal home life— 
Cuisine unusually ut rooms—125 acres—Former 
country home of Bayard Taylor—All athletice—New Gym— 
Electric light. 2 eee heat, spring water—Catalogue on 
request—Telep 

JESSE Evans. ‘PHILIPS, A.M., Principal, Box 800. 








PENNSYLVANIA, Kingston. Fownded in 
cational. College Prepara- 


Wyoming Seminary {ory ana Business Courses. 
Departments of Music, Art and Oratory. Fine buildings. 
Beautiful location. Yearly rates, $350. 64th year opens 


Sept. 16th. Oatalogue on uest. Address 
LL SPRAGUE, D.D., Li.D., Pres. 


Franklin and Marshall Academy 
LANCASTER, PA. 

Locate. in the res spot” of the United States. 
Prepares boys for all colleges. Use of library of 55,000 
volumes. Gymnasium, athletic field, etc. New $100,000 
building just opened. Good boarding, fine accommoda- 
tions, healthful conditions, thorough work. Terms, $250 
per year. Catalogue — request. Prospective patrons 
aca “THADDEUS 6G. HELM, A. M., 

DWIN M. HARTMAN, } Principals. 


1844.. Co-edu- 








LinDEN HALL 


For Girls and Young Women. Founded 1794. Graduate 
Courses. Music, Art and Domestic Science Departments. 
The aim the school is to equip its pupils, mentally, 
morally a physically, with the attributes and graces | 
which belong to practical and noble womanhood. The 

home life is therefore Christian but not sectarian. Small 
classes. Pleasant grounds for outdoor recreations. New | 
Auditorium, Gymnasium and Athletic Field. Rates $400. | 
For catalogue, address Rev. Charles D, Kreider, Princi- | 
pal, Lititz, Lancaster County. Pa. 
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ILLAN OVA 


Villanova aims to solve tne question of the proper moral, Fem and physical training of boys by taking 


oy of the man in youth and treating him asa og 
8 


caedad conscientious professors and a 


ritual atmosphere are the influences that Make th 


: Well 

The Only Catholic College in the East ‘enating high foes Civil, 

Courses: Classical, Peda. sical, Commerc 

contain wel appointed laboratories ; grounds 
only $300. 

emy—A home school for young boys, 


Engineeri 


mile cinder track and gyninasium. 
St. Nicholas’s 


and Mechanica! 
Buildings new and 


i, Engineering. 
pace for college quarter. 


utiful, wie ample space for co! 
Honor System obtains at Villanova. 


Acad 
on the campus aud in charge of a matron. Send for catalog. 
REV. L. A. DELUREY, D.D., 0.S.A., } gag 


40, 
Villanova, Pa. 





Pennsytvania, Mercersburg. 


MERCERSBURG 
ACADEMY 


A school for boys, healthfully located in one of the most 
picturesque sections of Pennsylvania. Thorough instruc- 
tion; college preparatory work being especially successful. 
Personal interest is taken in each boy, the aim being to 
inspire in every >upil the lofty ideals of thorough schol- 
arship, broad attainments, sound judgment and Christian 
manliness. New dining hall, new dormitory, and new 
athletic field. For catalogue and further information ad- 
dress Witiram Maww Irvine, Ph.D., President. 

school to which sensible parents desire 


to send their sons.”—Bisnor WHITAKER. 


St. Luke’s School sors 


WAYNE, PA., 14 miles from Philadelphia. 


For forty-five years (24 years under t headmaster) St, 
Luke's has. been eminently successful asa school for boys. 
Its attractive home life and careful individual instruc- 
tion promote contentment and high scholarship. 
p.. ee all new, specially planned to meet every re- 
quiremei: 
Locality remarkable for healt wines, natural beauty 
and f om from undesirable intiuen 
Gymnastum with swimming pool ond shower baths. 
Grounds of 30 acres, including large athletic field with 
quarter mile cinder track and facilities for outdoor games, 
Boys prepared for pay onic or for business. Te:ms 
$800a year For illustrated catalogue address 


ao HENRY STROUT, A.M., Headmaster 











my thorough and honest school, the kind 























WILLIAMSPORT DICKINSON 
SEMINARY 


Co-educationai, College Preparatory, Commercial, Scic: 
tific, Classical Courses, Music, Art, $300 per year. N» 
extras. Two Gymnasiums. Term opens September 141 

Wa. Perry Everanp, Ph. D., 

Box gor, WILLIAMSPORT, Pa. 





Tennesse 





WARD SEMINARY. 

For Girls and Young Women. 44th year. Seminary an’ 
Special Courses. Conservatory of Music. Strongest Faculty 
in the South. 175 Boardi pupils. Complete appoint 
ments. City advantages, utiful campus for outdoor 
sports. Delightful climate. For circulars address J. )D. 
BUANTON, LL.D., President, Nashville, Tenn. 


Ohio 


THE H. THANE MILLER SCHOOL. FOR GIRLS 


Limited in numbers. College preparatory and advanced 
courses. Special advantages in Languages, Literature, His 
tory. = = a ak bute ins ir ge travel. 4 

or 
LOUISE PARRY, A. a Lenox Place an Cineinnatt 
Ohio. 











LENDALE, 


GLENDALE COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 


« eacti to Cincinnati on C. H. & D. R. R. and Ohio 
on. 


54th year begins Sept. 23. 

SITUATION unequaled for beauty and healthfulness. 
OCWLLEGE RESIDENCE attractive and homelike. 
CERTIFICATE PRIVILEGES for ace colleges. 
DIPOLMAS granted at the completion of liberal cours:s 


SPECIALISTS in every department. 





ART, MUSIC, PLOCUTIO 
MISS R. J. DeVORE, A.M., President. 





Lake Erie College 


Conservatory of Music 


Fiftieth year, 1908-09, will open with new libtary building and 
enlargement of all facilities for the liberal and thorough educa- 
tion of young women. Board 

Two pipe organs, 
Director of Conservatory, Harry Crype Brooxs, Mus. 

For general information, address 
MARY EVANS, Litt. D., President, Box I, Painesville, Ohio. 





and tuition $300. 


twenty pianos, course of artists’ recitals. 
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athletic park. Aull manly s 
from homes of culture an 
on Tories Rye 
id. New w $75 
e catalogue 





STAUNTON 
MILITARY ACADEMY 


An Ideal Home School for Manly Boys 
345 Boys from 45 States last session. Largest Private Academy in 
the South. Boys from 10 to 20 years old prepared for the Universities, 
Government Academies, or Business. 
1,600 feet above sea-level; pure, dry, bracing mounpe air of the famous prove 
healthful and beautiful Vailey of the Shenan 


morul =" Parental a — — od : : 
carriage. ne, shad lawns, expensive mnpasium, swimming peal ¢ ons 
:. raged. “Dally a drills and ex 


“atk 
re mineral spring waters. H 
training ig develops obedience, b 


rts ae ercises in open air. 8 





Standards 
000 barracks, full equipment, absolutely fire-p: 
e free, Address. 
CAPTAIN WM. H. KABLE, A.M., Principal, Staunton, Va. 


individual instruction by 


roe trenttions high. ‘Academy forty-eight years 
roof, Charges 











‘ROANOKES2iS5: 


Courses for Degrees; also Commercial Course. German 
and French taught. Library 24,000 volumes. Mountain 
location. Six Churches; no bar-rooms. Expenses small. 
Catalogue free. \ddress The President, Salem, Va. 





Europe 


A French Family School for Girls 


Madame Marty. 12 Avenue d’l’Observatoire, Paris, France, 
or 576 Western Avenue, Albany, N. Y. 


a TEACHERS AGENCIES 


WIDE - AWAKE AND PROGRESSIVE 
teachers wanted at all seasons for desirable posi 
tions. Send for Bulletin 18 We can help you. 
Albany Teachers’ Agency, Albany, N. Y. 


LOOKING FOR A SCHOOL ? 


Elements to be considered are age, previous training, aim, 
length of course, location and expense. State your require- 
ments explicitly, and your queries will be anewered freely 
and as fully as possible. SCHOOL AGENCY, R. 828, 41 
Park Row, New York. 


; SCHOOL EOR SALE 


For Sale, California 
SELECT PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
Finely located and prosperous. ee net income, 
$5,000.00 Terms reasonable. 
FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Berkeley, Cal. 























Saint Andrew’s School 


New Building on Punkatasset Hill. 


Extensive grounds and woodland. 

Tennis courts, ball-field, canoeing. 

Constant and careful attention to the 

individual boy. A special department 

for young boys. 

Tuomas H. Ecxretpt, Headmaster. 
ConcorpD, Mass. 

















WITH LATEST 
As Supplied to Many High Schools 
throughout the Country. 


TELESCOPES 


For ASTRONOMICAL and TERRESTRIAL USE. 


From the smallest pocket size to the largest 
Equatorial. Catalogues on application. 


QUEEN & CO, 


807 Arch Street, 
Philadel phta. 








The Effervescent 


Headache Cure 
and Stomach Settler 


“Tastes Like Soda Water."* 
No harmful drugs. 
50c. & $1 at druggists or by mail, 


64th ct. a ‘Success with per JARRANT go. 








Wood Rollers 
Tin Rollers 


Shecathalhorr 


See that the label on each Roller bears this script 
signature for your protection. 
Get ‘‘ Improved,”’ no tacks required. 


Hartshorn Shade Rollers 
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(NEW) ELEGAST = SOC ATION 


Hi otel Kentucky Kentucky Avenue, ATLANTIC CITY, N.J. 


Re-enlarged and improved. Every modern appointment. Private baths. Running water in rooms. Electric lighted 
Rates $8, $10, $12 per week; $1.50, $2 and $2.50 per day. Highest satisfaction guaranteed. Saturday until Monday, 
$3.00 up. Booklet Mailed. F. A. CHAPMAN, owner. 








GALEN HALL Sanaroutvm 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


One of the newest brick, stone and steel buildings, with every 
comfort. Always open, always ready, always busy. 








HOTEL JUDSON * “Square °” 
SQUARE 
adjoining Judson Memorial Church. Rooms with and wit! 
out bath. Rates $2.50 per day, including meals. Special 
rates for two weeks or more. -Location very central. 
Convenient to all elevated and street car lines. 


Mansion House, Brooklyn Heights 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE WALL S8T., N. Y. 








MEENAHGA HOUSE 
AND COTTAGES 


A delightful summer home for cultured people. Estate 
of 600 acres. Modern appointments, unusually varied at- 
tractions. Especially attractive for Fall outings. Beauti- 
ful foliage effects. Open until October. Address U. EF. 
TERWILLIGER & SON, Proprietors, Ellenville, N. Y. 


MT. 








MONOMONOCK INN 


Caldwell, N. J. NOW OPEN 


Golf links, stable and garage on the premises. Good roads 
for automobiling. 


HOTEL MARTINIQUE 


ALL OUTSIDE ROOMS 
Broadway and 33d Street 
New York City 
Rooms, $2.00-per day and up 


Room and Bath, $3,00 per day and up 
Parlor, Bedroom and Bath, $5.00 per day and up 


HOTEL ST. DENIS 


BUROPEAN PLAN 
Broadway and 1iith Street 
New York City 
Rooms $1.00 and upward 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Inc. 








SMALL PRIVATE TOURS ABROAD 
Twenty-two years’ experience. Small parties. Two for 
July, 1908: one Southern and Middle Europe; one Scandi- 
/mavia and England. Holland by Motor-Boat. Write to 
HONBYMAN’S PRIVATE TOURS, P ld, N. J. 








DEAN HOUSE 


LAKE MAHOPAC PUTNAM CO., N. Y 


Old Summer Resort, pleasantly located; commodious lawns 
running to lake; fine shade trees, perfectly healthy. Buvok- 
let sent on application. A. H. DEAN, Proprietor. 


ASTON SANITARIUM 


Select class of nervous and mental patients received. 
25 years’ experience; late first Assistant Physician in 
Middletown, N. Y., State Hos iw _ before de- 
eiding. OC, SPENCER KINNE » Easton, Pa 








OTEL RIDER, Cambridge 
most health, recreation 
—all outdoor and indoor di 





Summer Trips To 


Nova Scotia, Cape Breton, Prince 


Island and Newfound- 
ideal vacation resor 


Edward 


pense they get big returns. ealthful climate, 

lightful scenery, beautiful drives with silvery lakes and 

streams, where sport the gamey Se and speckled trout, 

are some of the reasons why is time proven line has 

steadily grown in popularity. Seema from 

ton during the summer 7 ennes ocean steamers. 
‘older. 


Send stamp for booklet a b 
A. W. ‘Y, Gen. Mgr., 67 Commercial Wharf, Boston. 
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“Such a Stylish 
Traveling Gown” 


Serge 
Traveling 
Gown— 
Remade and 
Dyed Brown 


Diamond 
Dyes 


**‘Diamond Dyes Did It’ 


“I took a light tan serge suit that was spotted and 
out of style, and dyed it a beautiful dark shade of 
brown, and made such a stylish traveling gown to wear 
om my vacation. Diamond Dyes did it.’’ 

—Celia M’ Nab Rosebalt, New York City 


Diamond Dyes are the ‘‘magic touch’’ to restore old 
cloth and make it ‘‘new looking.’’ Dyeing with Dia- 
mond Dyes is a matter of ease and certainty—they are 
almost as easy to use as soap. 


Important Facts About Goods to be Dyed 
The most important thing in connection with dyeing 
is to be sure you get the real Diamond Dyes. Another 
Ey important thing is to be sure that you get the 
of Diamond Dyes that is adapted to the article 
you intend to dye. 


Beware of Substitutes For Diamond Dyes 

There are many of them. These substitutes will ap- 
peal to you with such false claims as “‘A 
covery’’ or ‘“‘An Improvement on the Old Kind.” 
the “New Discovery” or the “Improvement” 
forward as ‘‘One Dye for all Material,’’ Wool, § 
or Cotton. We want you to know that when an 
makes such a claim he is trying to sell 
tion of our Dye for Cotton, a and » 
Mixed Goods are most.frequently Wool and Cotton com- 
bined. If our Diamond Dyes for Cotton, Linen and 
Mixed Goods will color these materials when they are 
together, it is self-evident that they will color them 
separately. 

We make a Special Dye for Wool and Silk because 
Cotton and Linen (vegetable material) and Mixed Goods 
(in which vegetable material generally predominates) 
are hard fibers and take up a dye ove while Wool 
and Silk (animal material) are soft fibers and take up 
a dye quickly. In making a dye to color Cotton or 
Linen (vegetable material) or Mixed Goods (in which 
vegetable material generally predominates), a:  conces- 
sion must always be made to the vegetable material. 
When dyeing tton, Linen or Mixed 

u are in doubt about the material, be sure to 
or Diamond Dyes for Cotton. If you are Dyeing Wool 
or Silk, ask for Diamond Dyes for Wool, 

ons us your name 
Diamond Dye Annual Free —- pian the 
sure to mention your dealer’s name and tell us whether 
he sells Diamond Dyes), and we will send you a copy 
of the Diamond Dye Annual, a copy of the Direction 
Book, and 86 samples of dyed cloth, all FREE. Address 








WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, Vt, comme 





Bausch€¢lombyZeiss 
NEw JESSAR 
lens resultsiin great 
SPEED and yet at 
the same time the 


- OR ENGINEERING INSTRUMENT 1 ISA MARK ‘OF QUALITY 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPT ICAL CO. 


‘Carl Zeiss; Jena‘ 
Offices:. 
~ New York 

Boston 
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Your health— 


and your children’s especially, 
depends largely on the use of pure milk. 


Impure milk is the greatest cause of 
mortality among children. 


The milk that you get from the milkman passes through many ‘hands. 
There is every opportunity for contamination. 


It may come from infected cows or unsanitary dairies, and frequently no care is 
taken to guard it from impurities during transportation— 


and further, it is often of a very poor quality. 


BLUE LABEL EVAPORATED MILK 





Ere = —§=—Sis a rich, creamy, and absolutely pure’ milk. 


BLU F [ ‘\ ; j | @_ It comes from the finest stock; grated in the great dairy 


section of central New York. 


> i@ The cows are regularly inspected by experts and the 

a5 dairy is as sanitary as modern methods of construction 
can make it. 

s  @ The milk is sterilized, a process which positively de- 


stroys all germs—and is put up in solderless, sanitary 
cans, no acid being used in sealing them. 


@ Purity is only one of the qualities that make BLUE LABEL EVAPO- 
RATED MILK superior to all others. This milk is evaporated to the 


consistence of rich cream and in buying it you get the very best of the 
milk—butter fats, solids, etc. 


@_ It comes in convenient cans and is always ready for instant use. Unopened, 
it will keep indefinitely in the warmest weather without ice. 


@ By its use you are always assured of a delicious, pure, rich milk for your 
cereal, coffee, and all other table purposes. : 


@_ It is the ideal milk for babies and young children. 





Ask your grocer for it. 
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READING NOTICES 


ATLAS BUILDING TAXICABS 


The Atlas Motor Car Co., of Springfield, Mass., is 
delivering an order of twenty taxicabs. Their compact 
appearance, due to the short hood, is at once remarked. 
This is because of the 22-horsepower engine of the Atlas 
two-cycle type. These two-cylinder 22-horsepower motors 
have a total of five moving parts. Some of them are 
what is called “built up” parts, that is, they have two 
er more pieces to the part, but they are secured together 
and move as one piece, In the whole engine there is 
not a bearing surface of less than 4 or 5 square inches. 
—Motor Age. 





WORCESTER ACADEMY 


The fifteenth of September marks the opening of 
‘Worcester Academy for its seventy-fifth year. For three- 
quarters of a century this institution has been doing a 
notable work in preparing boys for college, scientific 
school, or business. The school is amply equipped fox 
taking the best of care of its pupils, not only mentally 
and morally, but physically as well. There is a fine 
large gymnasium, a cinder track, oval, tennis courts, and 
also a new heating and lighting plant. An itlustrated 
catalog will be sent to any reader of Tue INDEPENDENT 
who will apply to the principal, D. W. Abercrombie, 
LL. D., Worcester, Mass. 


ROANOKE COLLEGE 


Roanoke College closed its fifty-fifth year of useful work 
on June roth with a successful commencement. Students 
were enrolled last session from many States and several 
foreign countries. The number of students enrolled was 
the next to the largest in the history of the College. A 
handsome new administration building has been provided. 
The College has a curriculum with elective studies, well 
adapted to suit the warts of all students. New depart- 
ments of Education, of History and Economics and of 
Biology have just been established. The instruction is 
thorough and the ~-standard high. -The faculty is com- 
posed of men of liberal scholarship, eight having had 
thirty-two years of post-graduate work in American and 
foreign universities, and two others being authors of col- 
lege text-books. The faculty numbers sixteen professors 
and instructors. The library contains 24,000 volumes. 
Few institutions offer so much at so little expense. The 
Roanoke Valley is famous for its beautiful mountain 
scenery and healthful climate. The moral, social and re- 
- advantages of Salem are unsurpassed. The catalo 
of sixty-eight pages showing that Roanoke is abreast o 
the times in its facilities and methods will be sent to 
readers of Tue INDEPENDENT upon application to Roanoke 
College, Salem, Va. : 





DIVIDENDS ANNOUNCED 





New York Central & Hudson River Rail- 
road Company (Rome, Watertown & Ogdens- 
burg), 1%4 per cent., payable August 15th, 1908. 

Pacific Bank, quarterly, 2 per cent., payable 
August 1st, 1908. a 

American Chicle Company, monthly, com- 
mon, I per cent., payable August 20th, 1908. 

Southern Pacific Company, quarterly, com- 
mon, $1.50 per share, payable October 1st, 1908. 

Union Pacific Railroad Company, semi-an- 
nual, preferred, $2 per share; quarterly, com- 
a 2.50 per share, payable September 14th, 
I 


Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh Railway 
Company, preferred, 3 per cent.; common, 2 
per cent., payable August 15th, 1908. 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway 
Company, preferred and common, $3.50 per 
share, payable October 20th, 1908. 

Susquehanna Railway Light and Power 
Company, preferred, 2% per cent., payable 
September Ist, 1908. 


The Sideboard and 
the Silver 


The sideboard should be stocked with 
the kind of silver that — pleasure 
in its use and in its exhibition. 

This grade of silver plate bears the 
trade mark 


“IBATROGERS BROS: 


It is the kind which stays in the fam- 
ily through generations and is appreci- 
ated equally for its wearing quality 
and for its beauty. If there is occasion 
to purchase silver for a new home or 
at the time of replenishing, and you 
would secure Silver Plate that Wears, 
insist upon ** 1847 ROGERS BROS.’ 
Sold y leading dealers everywhere, 
Send for catalogue “ V-79” showing 
newest patterns, 

MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 
(International Silver Co., Successor.) 
Meriden Silwer Polish, the 
“ Silver Polish that cleans.” 














ELECTRIC COOKING 


Electric cooking is the clean, con- 
venient, modern method; economical and 
ideal for Summer, because it does not 
pd up the Hy We . tee we 

com electric range 
tea ket . 


a r 

ttle and heater, and 

© (cereal cooker) and heater. 

All these combinations come in several 


e Send for booklet Memiecene 
§ let ** 
Heating and Cooking.” ‘“ 


ELECTRIC FLATIRONS 


use or Dom 
Laundry. — 


SND ELEC NC 


Monadnock Block, CHICAGO CAMBRIDGE, MASS, 
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Addressed 


to Parents 


SEEKING THE HIGHEST EFFICIENCY IN PRIVATE EDUCATION FOR 
THEIR BOYS . 


HE Mackenzie School maintains the 
conditions of a Christian home. On 
this, as a foundation, it strives to 

build up a sound and well-rounded educa- 
tion. To accomplish this end there has 
been provided a large faculty of earnest 
teachers, who give their éntire time to the 
instruction and personal care of the boys. 

The School, therefore, appeals primarily 
to parents who have provided for their boys 
careful home and school training. It does 
not knowingly accept neglected boys or re- 
tain harmful pupils. 

The School grounds consist of a building 
plot extending along the river-side, upon 
high ground 
overlooking the 
Hudson River. 

The central 
building is of 
brick (137x128 
feet), and has 
been entirely re- 
furnished. with 
modern appliances 
during the last 
five years. Other * 
buildings include 
the Sixth Form 
House, the Junior 
School, a_ fully 
equipped Gymna- 
sium, a Swim- 
ming-pool, the Infirmary and a Boat House 
on the water front. 

The village of Dobbs Ferry is situated on 
a series of hills rising from the river. The 
dry, gravelly soil of the region, the con- 
stantly rolling character of the ground, and 
the carefully maintained macadam roads, 


combine to insure, as is shown by the of-. 


ficial health statistics of the State and the 
experience of the School, a high degree of 
healthfulness in the village. That the 
physical welfare of the boys may be amply 
provided for, the entire time of two masters 
is devoted to this purpose. In addition, a 
trained nurse lives in the School, and the 
local doctor makes daily visits. These pre- 


cautions are taken, as good health is abso- 
lutely essential to steady mental develop- 
ment. 

Boys are admited to the Lower School as 
young as ten years of age, and are pro- 
moted to the Upper School as soon as tliey 
have acquired the elementary school arts of 
reading, spelling, geography, arithmetic 
and penmanship. The aim of the Upper 
School is to give a superior preparation for 
our most exacting college entrance exam- 
inations. The large faculty makes possible 
small classes and even individual instruc- 
tion when necessary. 

At the close of 
each week  re- 
ports are sent to 
parents of such 
boys as have fail- 
ed to satisfy their 
teachers in re- 
spect to industry 
and attendance. 
At the close of 
each period of 
five or six weeks 
reports are sent 
to all parents 
showing the 
standing, rank 
and honors of 
their sons. 

It may be stated that every college that 
accepts a school diploma instead of an en- 
trance examination, accepts the diploma of 
the Mackenzie School. 

Every boy not physically incapacitated is 

~ required to take part in some outdoor sport. 
Boys who for any cause do not take part in 
one or more of the organized outdoor 
sports spend four periods a week in some 
regular outdoor or indoor gymnastic exer- 
cises. In addition there is an optional daily 
drill in the open air at eleven o’clock under 
a former Major in the United States Army. 

The regular fee is $900. Further inform- 
ation can be had by addressing Rev. James 
C. Mackenzie, Ph.D., Director, Mackenzie 
School, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
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Survey of the World 


Formal notice of his 
nomination was given 
to Mr. Taft on the 
28th ult. at the home of his brother, in 
Cincinnati. His speech of acceptance 
would fill nearly twenty of our pages. 
“The strength of the Republican cause,” 
said he, “is in the fact that we represent 
the policies essential to the reform of 
known abuses, and that we are determ- 
ined to maintain and carry them on”: 


“For more than ten years this country passed 
through an epoch of material development far 
beyond any that ever occurred in the world 
before. In its course, certain evils crept in. 
Some prominent and influential members of 
the comraunity, spurred by financial success 
and in their hurry for greater wealth, became 
unmindful of the common rules of business 
honesty and fidelity and of the limitations im- 
posed by law upon their action. This became 
known. The revelations of the breaches of 
trust, the disclosures as to rebates and dis- 
criminations by railways, the accumulating evi- 
dence of the violation of the anti-trust law by 
a number of corporations, the overissue of 
stocks and bonds on interstate railways for the 
unlawful enriching of directors and for the 
purpose of concentrating control of railways in 
one management, all quickened the conscience 
of the people, and brought on a moral awaken- 
ing among them that boded well for the future 
of the country. 

“The man who formulated the expression 
of the popular conscience and who led the 
movement for practical reform was Theodore 
Roosevelt. He laid down the doctrine that the 
rich violator of the law should be as amenable 
to restraint and punishment as the offender 
without wealth and without influence, and he 
proceeded by recommending legislation and 
directing executive action to make that princi- 
ple good in actual performance.” 


Mr. Roosevelt’s action in support of the 
new laws concerning railroad rates, pure 
food and meat inspection was then point- 
ed out by Mr. Taft, together with his 
suits to enforce the Anti-Trust law. The 
beneficial moral and legal effect of the 


Mr. Taft’s Speech 
of Acceptance 


new statutes was explained. By what he 
had said, by what he had recommended 
and by what he had done, Mr. Roosevelt 
had shown the sincerity of his efforts to 
secure equality of all before the law and 
“to save the country from the dangers of 
a plutocratic government, toward which 
we were fast tending.” But the moral 
standards set by him would not continue 
to be observed “by those whom cupidity 
and a desire for financial power may 
tempt, unless the requisite machinery for 
maintaining them is introduced into the 
law”: 

“The chief function of the next Administra- 
tion, in my judgment, is distinct from and a 
progressive development of that which ‘has 
been performed by President Roosevelt: The 
chief function of the next Administration is to 
complete and perfect the machinery by which 
these standards may be maintained, by which 
the: lawbreakers may be promptly restrained 
and punished, but which shall operate with 
sufficient accuracy and dispatch to interfere 
with legitimate business as little as possible.” 
Such machinery, he continued, was not 
now adequate. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission should be relieved of its 
jurisdiction as an executive directing 
body. There should be “a classification 
of that very small percentage of indus- 
trial corporations having power and op- 
portunity to effect illegal restraints of 
trade and monopolies, and legislation 
either inducing or compelling them to 
subject themselves to registry and to 
proper publicity regulations and super- 
vision of the Department of Commerce 
and Labor.” New legislation should 
make possible quick enforcement of the 
principles laid down by Mr. Roosevelt, in 
the great variety of cases which are con- 
stantly arising, and with respect to which 
only typical instances of prosecution are 
possible with the present machinery. 
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Taking up the question of a physical 
valuation of railways, Mr. Taft consid- 
ered it at much length, saying that such 
a valuation was an important, but not 
necessarily a controlling, factor in ascer- 
taining the fairness of rates; for the 
value of a road as a going concern, in- 
cluding its good will, due to efficiency 
of service and many other circumstances, 
might be much greater than the value of 
its tangible property, “and it is the form- 
er that measures the investment on which 
a fair profit should be allowed.” Various 
elements were mentioned which, if ig- 
nored in a consideration of rates, might 
so seriously impair settled values as to 
“destroy all hopes of restoring confidence 
and forever end the inducement for in- 
vestment in new railroad construction.” 
Good railroad business was essential to 
general prosperity. Injustice to railroads 
would affect not only stockholders and 
capitalists, but also the wages of employ- 
ees. The consensus of opinion was that 
rates generally in this country were rea- 
sonably low. Few complaints of exces- 
sive rates were filed with the Commis- 
sion: 

“The valuation by the Commission of the 

tangible is proper and may from time to 
time be necessary in ,settling certain issues 
which may come before them, and no evil or 
injustice can come from valuation in such 
cases, if it be understood that the result is to 
be used for a just purpose, and the right to a 
fair profit under all the circumstances of the 
investment is recognized. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has now the power to 
ascertain the value of the physical railroad 
property, if necessary, in determining the rea- 
sonableness of rates. If the machinery for 
doing so is not adequate, as is probable, it 
should be made so.” 
Such a valuation would be an important 
factor in assisting Federal authority to 
supervise future issues of stocks and 
bonds. If all corporations engaged in in- 
terstate trade were required to take out 
Federal licenses or charters, “the burden 
upon the interstate business of the-coun- 
try would become intolerable” : 

“Tt is necessary, therefore, to devise some 
means for classifying and insuring Federal 
supervision of such corporations as have the 
power and temptation to effect restraints of 
interstate trade and monopolies. Such cor- 
porations constitute a very small percentage 
of all engaged in interstate business.” 

The Democratic suggestion that a cor- 
poration be forbidden to control more 
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than 50 per cent. of an industry’s prod- 
uct had been made, he said, without re- 
gard to the possibility of enforcement ox 
to the real evil of Trusts. It would be ut- 
terly impracticable, also, to compel cor- 
porations to sell at the same prices thru- 
out the country: 


“If it can be shown that in order to drive 
out competition a corporation owning a large 
part of the plant producing an article is selling 
in one part of the country where it has com- 
petitors at a low and unprofitable price, and in 
another part of the country where it has none 
at an exorbitant price, this is evidence that it 
is attempting an unlawful monopoly, and jus- 
tifies conviction under the anti-Trust law; but 
the proposal to supervise the business of cor 
porations in such a way as to fix the price of 
commodities and compel the sale at such price 
is as absurd and Socialistic a plank as was 
ever inserted in a Democratic political plat- 


orm. 

“The chief difference between the Republi- 

can and the Democratic platforms is the dii- 
ference which has heretofore been seen be 
tween the policies of Mr. Roosevelt and those 
which have been advocated by the Democratic 
candidate, Mr. Bryan. Mr. Roosevelt’s policies 
have been progressive and regulative; Mr. 
Bryan’s destructive. Mr. Roosevelt has fa- 
vored regulation of the business in which evils 
have grown up so as to stamp out the evils 
and permit the business to continue. The ten- 
dency of Mr. ‘Bryan’s proposals has generally 
been destructive of the business with respect 
to which he is demanding reform.” 
Mr. Taft defended manufacturing com- 
binations that were legitimate and prop- 
erly controlled, showing in what ways 
combinations might become injurious 
and unlawful monopolies : 

“Unlawful Trusts should be restrained with 
all the efficiency of injunctive process, and the 
persons engaged in maintaining them should 
be punished with all the severity of criminal 
prosecution, in order that the methods pursued 
in the operation of their business shall be 
brought within the law. To destroy them and 
to eliminate the wealth they represent from 
the producing capital of the country would en- 
tail enormous loss, and would throw out of 
employment myriads of workingmen and 
workingwomen. Such a result is wholly un- 
necessary to the accomplishment of the needed 
reform, and will inflict upon the innocent far 
greater punishment than upon the guilty.” 


& 

To remove the tariff 
on imports coming 
into competition with 
Trust-made goods, as proposed by the 
Democrats, said Mr. Taft, would destroy 
not only the Trusts, but also all of their 
smaller competitors. This would not 
restore prosperity. He pointed to the 


Tariff and Labor 
Questions 
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Republican platform doctrine that a tariff 
duty should be large enough to equal the 
difference in costs of production, to- 
gether with a reasonable profit to the 
American producer : 


“In 1897 the Dingley Tariff bill was passed, 
under which we have had, as already said, a 
period of enormous prosperity. The conse- 
quent material development has_ greatly 
changed the conditions under which many ar- 
ticles described by the schedules of the tariff 
are now produced. The tariff in a number of 
the schedules exceeds the difference between 
the cost of production of such articles abroad 
and at home, including a_reasonable profit to 
the American producer. The excess over that 
difference serves no useful purpose, but offers 
a temptation to those who would monopolize 
the production and the*sale of such articles in 
this country to profit by the excessive rate. 

the other hand, there are some few 
other schedules in which the tariff is not suf- 
ficiently high to give the measure of protection 
which they should receive upon Republican 
principles, and as to those the tariff should be 
raised.” 
As the Democratic party proposed to 
make a revenue tariff, their success in 
the election would prevent recovery from 
depression and cause business disaster 
“compared -with which our recent panic 
would seem small indeed.” Labor ques- 
tions are the subject of more than 2,000 
words of the speech. Employees, Mr. 
Taft says, may well unite, because in 
union there is strength, and without it 
each individual laborer would be helpless 
in controversies with employers having 
great capital. The rights of laborers not 
organized into unions are exactly the 
same before the law as those of union 
men, “and are to be protected with the 
same care and watchfulness.” Workmen 
have a right to strike in a body: 

“They have a right to use such persuasion as 
they may, provided it does not reach the point 
of duress, to lead their reluctant colaborers to 
join them in their union against their em- 
ployer, and they have a right, if they choose, 
to accumulate funds to sup Soent those engaged 
in a strike, to delegate to officers the power to 
direct the action of the union, and to withdraw 
themselves and their associates from dealings 
with or giving custom to those with whom 
they are‘in controversy. 

“What they have-not the right to do is to 
injure their employer’s property, to injure 
their employer’s business by use of threats or 
methods of physical duress against those who 
would work for him, or deal with him, or by 
carrying on what is sometimes known as a sec- 
ondary boycott against his customers or those 
with whom he deals in business. All those 
who oy thize with them may unite to aid 
them in their struggle, but they may not thru 
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the instrumentality of a threatened or actual 
boycott compel third persons against their will 
and having no interest in their controversy to 
come to their assistance. These principles 
have for a great many years been settled by 
the courts of this country. Threatened unlaw- 
ful injuries kee business, like those described 
above, can only be —_ uately remedied by an 
injunction to prevent them. The jurisdiction 
of a court of equity to enjoin in such cases 
arises from the character of the injury and the 
method of inflicting it and the fact that suit 
for damages offers no adequate remedy.” 


Only in rare cases should an injunction 
be issued without notice, and then to pre- 
vent irreparable injury. Generally, in 
industrial disputes, he said, there was no 
need of such action. In accordance with 
the Republican platform, a statute might 
be framed defining the exceptional cases 
in which issue without notice may be 
made. Speaking of the Democratic de- 
mand for jury trials in cases of indirect 
contempt, he said that the same demand 
in the platform of 1896 was regarded as 
a most dangerous attack upon the pow- 
er of the courts to enforce their orders 
and decrees, and that “it was one of the 
chief reasons for the defeat of the Demo- 


cratic party in that contest, as it ought 


to have been.” Such a change would 
greatly impair the indispensable power 
and authority of the courts. The chief 
beneficiaries of it would be, not the poor 
working man, but wealthy and unscrup- 
ulous defendants, able to employ astute 
and cunning counsel : 

“The administration of justice lies at the 
foundation of government. The maintenance 
of the authority of the courts is essential un- 
less we are prepared to embrace anarchy. 
Never in the history of the country has there 
been such an insidious attack upon the judicial 
system as the proposal to interject a jury trial 
between all orders of the court made after 
full hearing and the enforcement of such 
orders.” 


& 


Commending the proposed 
establishment of postal sav- 
ings banks, he attacked the 
Democratic demand for a Federal guar- 
antee of bank deposits, saying that “the 
proposition is to tax the honest and pru- 
dent banker to make up for the dishonesty 
and imprudence of others,” and that, “if 
adopted exactly as the Democratic plat- 
form suggests, it would bring the whole 
banking system of the country down in 
ruin.” The experiment of a National 


Other Topics 
Discussed 
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Assembly in the Philippines had justified 
itself. The policy of increasing partial 
self-government should be continued 
there, altho it was unlikely that the peo- 
ple, owing to the dense ignorance of 90 
per cent. of them, would be ready for 
complete self-government and independ- 
ence before two. generations had past. 
The “stable government” mentioned in 
the Democratic platform had already 
been established, and therefore the Dem- 
ocratic proposition was that the islands 
be turned over tothe people at once. This 
would lead to ultimate chaos. There 
should be free trade with the States, sub- 
ject to limitations of quantity affecting 
sugar and tobacco. For five or six years 
past the annual cost of holding the islands 
had been not more than $6,000,000. In 
a brief passage concerning the negroes 
he commended their progress and said he 
stood with his party in demanding justice 
for men of all races and the enforcement 
of the Thirteenth, Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Amendments in letter and spirit. 
We should insist upon a constant im- 
provement in our navy and its mainte- 
nance at the highest point of efficiency. 
As for Asiatic immigration, the present 
Administration had been able by diplo- 
matic negotiation to minimize the evils 
suggested by the Democratic platform. 
Pointing to his party’s voluntary submis- 
sion of its campaign fund to the New 
York law, he promised, if elected, to urge 
the enactment of a law requiring publicity 
for contributions. He believed that when- 
ever an income tax should be needed it 
could be obtained without amending the 
Constitution. He was inclined to favor 
the election of Senators by the people, 
but said this was hardly a party question. 
Concerning the Democratic denunciation 
of the increase of expenditures and of 
the number of offices, he asserted that 
this increase was due mainly to legisla- 
tion which the Democratic party ap- 
proved and supported. He regretted that 
the mail subsidy bill had not been past. 
In closing he reviewed the Administra- 
tion’s record with respect to Panama and 
all foreign affairs. A mere statement of 
things done at home and abroad, he as- 
serted, showed a marvel of successful ac- 
complishment by reason of which the 
party richly deserved a renewed mandate 
of power from the people, 


The Independenc: 
party, whose lead 
er has been Wil 
liam R. Hearst, at its national convention 
last week in Chicago, nominated Thomas 
L. Hisgen, of Massachusetts, for Presi 
dent, and John Temple Graves, of New 
York (formerly of Georgia), for Vice 
President. The addresses of Mr. Hearsi 
(temporary chairman) and others were 
of such a character as to preclude fusion 
with any other party. J. I. Sheppard, a 
delegate from Kansas, attempted to 
nominate Mr. Bryan and was harshl\ 
treated by the convention. His action 
was repudiated by~his associates from 
Kansas and he was expelled from the 
party. The platform stands for direct 
nominations, the initiative and referen- 
dum and the right of the people to recall 
public officers from the public service. It 
demands severe legislation against cor- 
rupt practices at elections, and would have 
the use of money in campaigns prohibited 
except for meetings, literature and the 
traveling expenses of candidates. all- 
ing for economy, it denounces the “gross 
extravagance of Federal administration.” 
It advocates the enactment of laws to 
prevent watering of stock, and remarks 
that the labor planks of the Republican 
and Democratic platforms are “political 
buncombe and contemptible claptrap un- 
worthy of national parties claiming to be 
serious and sincere.” “We assert,” it 
continues, “that in all actions growing 
out of a dispute between employers and 
employees concerning terms or condi- 
tions of employment, no injunction 
should issue until after a trial upon the 
merits, that such trial should be held be- 
fore a jury, and that in no case of alleged 
contempt should any person be deprived 
of liberty without a jury trial.” It calls 
for the eight-hour day, laws against any 
conspiracy to blacklist employees, strin- 
gent laws fixing employers’ liabilities, a 
rigid prohibition of child labor, a central 
government bank, tariff revision involv- 
ing a gradual reduction of duties, a with- 
drawal of protection abused by Trusts, a 
physical valuation of railroads, an inter- 
state commerce court, imprisonment for 
violation of the anti-Trust law, govern- 
ment ownership of telegraphs, postal 
savings banks, a rapid extension of the 
parcels post system, a national system of 


Nominations of the 
Independence Party 
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good roads, prohibition of fictitious sales 
of farm products for future delivery, an 
exclusion law protecting American work- 
men against Asiatic cheap labor, a strong 
navy, a graduated income tax, and the 
popular election of Senators and of 
judges, both State and Federal. 
& 

Eight West Point ca- 
dets were found guilty, 
on the 23d ult., by a 
board of officers, of hazing. Their dis- 
missal was recommended by this board 
and by Colonel Scott, superintendent of 
~ the Military Academy, who ordered them 
to go to their homes and there to await 
the action of the Secretary of War. The 
law says that “any cadet found guilty of 
participating in or encouraging or coun- 
tenancing” hazing “shall be summarily 
expelled.” Secretary Wright was tempo- 
rarily absent from Washington, and the 
papers in the case were forwarded to the 
President. It was announced by Secre- 
tary Loeb on the 25th that the recom- 
mendations of the board and of the su- 
perintendent had been approved by the 
President and that the cadets could be 
reinstated only by act of Congress. On 
the 1st inst. the President’s action was 
reconsidered. The cadets were reinstated 
and sent back to West Point, “subject to 
discipline there for violation of the regu- 
lations.” It appears that the change was 
due to the arguments of Secretary 
Wright. He had not issued the order of 
dismissal, and at a conference with the 
President he insisted that such punish- 
ment would be too severe. After further 
examination of the case, the President 
agreed with him. The cadets had ap- 
pealed to the Secretary, and he had been 
imprest by their manly attitude. In a 
published letter, Superintendent Scott 
had commended a newspaper’s editorial 
article urging that his recommendation 
should be enforced and that no leniency 
should be shown to the cadets. 


Dismissed Cadets 
Reinstated 


& 
With the departure of 
the Prince of Wales, 
on the 29th, the cele- 
bration of the 300th anniversary of the 
founding of the city of Quebec by 
Samuel de Champlain really ended, altho 
the pageants were seen for the last time 


The Celebration 
at Quebec 


two days later. The celebration began 
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on the 23d and was opened by the Prince. 
On following days there were reviews 
of troops on the historic battlefield of the 
Plains of Abraham, processions of historic 
characters in costume, exhibitions of fire- 
works, banquets, balls and other festiv- 
ities. In the harbor were ten battleships 
(a majority of them British), and these 
were brilliantly illuminated at night. The 
United States was represented by the 
“New Hampshire,’ and among Eng- 
land’s ships was the great “Indomitable,” 
which had brought the Prince of Wales. 
In sharp contrast was a reproduction of 
the little 80-ton vessel from which Cham- 
plain had landed. The official guests 
who received the most attention were the 
Prince, Field-Marshal Lord Roberts and 
Vice-President Fairbanks. The latter’s 
public address of congratulation has been 
highly commended on both sides of the 
Atlantic. At the grand review of troops, 
the title deeds to the old battlefield were 
presented to the Dominion. A national 
park for the use of the people of Canada 
was thus created. The pageants were 
among the most interesting features of 
the celebration. These represented many 
historic characters and events. One was 
a reproduction of the chief figures-of the 
court of Henri IV. The bronze statue of 
Champlain was the center of many cere- 
monies. On the 26th great wreaths of 
flowers were placed upon it by L’Asso- 
ciation Catholique de la Jeunesse Cana- 
dienne Francaise, whose members sang 
patriotic songs and listened to addresses. 
& 
Parliament adjourned on 
August Ist until October 
10th. The number of acts 
past during the past season are 159, of 
which the most important are the bill 
establishing two universities in Ireland 
and that providing for pensions to labor- 
ers over seventy years old. The House 
of Lords emphasized its protest against 
the Old Age Pension bill by adding sev- 
eral amendments, the most important of 
which was that proposed by Lord 
Cromer, to limit the operation of the bill 
to seven years, providing that those who 
have obtained pensions during that 
period shall continue to receive them for 
life. When the amended bill was re- 
turned to the House of Commons, the 
amendments, with the exception of a few 
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of minor importance, were rejected, as 
it was held by the Speaker that such 
interference with financial measures was 
a violation of the privileges of the House 
of Commons. A resolution was passed 
‘in the House of Lords protesting against 
this action, and refusing to regard the 
rejection as a precedent, but the amend- 
ments were not insisted upon. The 
Seventeenth Universal Peace Conference 
met in London, July 27th, with delegates 
from over one hundred societies in six- 
teen different countries. A deputation 
of twenty-four delegates was received by 
the King and Queen at Buckingham Pal- 
ace. At a Government banquet given to 
the delegates; Prime Minister Asquith 
said he could not hope that the youngest 
person now alive would witness the ad- 
vent of the day of universal disarma- 
ment. He was not impressed by the 
contention that the completeness of the 
mechanism of destruction and the vast- 
ness of the scale on which war now was 
organized would prevent statesmen and 
diplomatists from light-heartedly indulg- 
ing in war. The expenditure of civilized 


nations for. armaments was now roughly 
$2,500,000,000. The nations did not buy 


these things for ornaments. They were 
intended for use, and some day they 
would be let loose upon the world. The 
alliances, defensive or offensive, some- 
times hindered peace rather than helped 
it. The most important progressive steps 
were the formation of international 
agreements and the promotion of a better 
understanding between the countries. 


& 


French As a result of a mani- 
Labor Troubles festation by the Federa- 
tion. of Labor. of its 

sympathy with the strikers of Vigneux, 
near Paris, a fatal conflict with the 
authorities was precipitated. Several 
thousand strikers from Paris entered 
Vigneux Thursday morning waving red 
flags and singing Socialist songs. A 
squadron of cavalry passing thru the 
streets was stoned and fired upon, but no 
one was injured. In the afternoon the 
cavalry dispersed a crowd which was 
gathered upon the railroad tracks, slight- 
ly wounding several of them. The strik- 


ers then took possession of a building in- 


the course of construction; put up barri- 
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cades and defended themselves against 
the troops with stones and revolvers. 
The soldiers at first fired in the air and 
then at the mob. Three men were killed 
and sixty injured. The mob’ then re- 
turned to Paris by train, carrying their 
wounded with them. The General Fede- 
ration of Labor placarded the walls of 
Paris with a manifesto, ordering a gen- 
eral strike of all the affiliated trades as a 
protest against the action of the Govern- 
ment 

“preparing an ambush and turning loose the 
soldiery, who, by charging and sabring, had 
stung the manifestants into replying, thus giv- 
ing the troops an excuse to massacre. The 
authorities do not dare to announce the real 
number of workers assassinated at Vigneux. 
This crime cannot pass unnoticed, and the only 
reply possible is a twenty-four hour strike.” 
Premier Clemenceau is determined to 
maintain order and will take stringent 
measures against the revolutionary mani- 
festations of the Federation of Labor. 
The police have arrested a number of the 
leaders, and precautions have been taken 
against rioting in Paris. For the pur- 
pose of checking the injurious strife be- 
tween the employers and the laborers, 
the Government has secured a law pro- 
viding for advisory Councils of Labor, 
whose duties are “to be the organs of 
the material and moral interests con- 
cerned; to furnish, either on their own 
initiative or on the demand of the Gov- 
ernment, advice on all questions which 
concern these interests; and to facilitate 
any investigations ordered by the Gov- 
ernment.” They may be established by 
a decree of the Council of State in any 
industry or group of industries where 
they may be needed. The councils are 
composed of an equal number of em- 
ployers and employees elected by the two 
parties, and they may meet separately or 
in general session; in the latter case the 
council is to be presided over alternately 
by the president of each section. The 
contractors in the building trades, which 
have suffered most severely from labor 
conflicts, have attempted to solve the 
question for themselves, by the organiza- 
tion of a Union for the Protection of 
Labor in the Building Trades. This pro 
vides for insurance against sickness and 
interruption of work, for the support of 
widows and orphans, and for retiring 
pensions, Workingmen are admitted as 
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associate members, with representation 
on the governing committee. Such asso- 
ciated workingmen have the first right 
to any employment offered by members 
of the Union, and are themselves obli- 
vated to give preference to the employers 
with whom they are associated. 
ms 


So far the revolution 
in Turkey appears to 
have gone with mar- 
velous smoothness and ease. Except for 
the preliminary assassinations of army 
officers there has been no bloodshed, and 
Macedonia is quieter than it has been in 
many years. As soon as the constitution 
was proclaimed at Monastir, the Greek 
bands which had been preying upon the 
country round about came into the town 
and returned to Greece by way of 
Salonika. The Bulgarian bands frater- 
nized with their late enemies, the Turks 
and the Greeks, and departed for their 
homes. The Young Turks are, there- 
fore, able to say to the Powers that there 
is no reason for their proposed inter- 
vention for the restoration of order in 
Macedonia. Altho the reform party has 
doubtless little confidence in Abdul 
Hamid, there is a general disposition to 
give him a fair chance to carry out his 
new intentions, but the first manifestation 
of insincerity will be the signal for an 
imperative demand for his abdication. 
In Adrianople, however, where the 
Young Turks dismissed the Vali and 
military commandant, they seem to have 
a stronger prejudice against the Sultan 
than in Constantinople and Macedonia. 
At an open-air mass meeting held in 
Adrianople cheers for the Sultan were 
supprest, and placards bearing the 
words “Long live the Sultan” were torn 
from the walls. In Constantinople the 
enthusiasm of the people for their sov- 
ereign was so great that a proclamation 
was issued requesting them to moderate 
their demonstrations. On Friday, when 
the Sultan went, according to his custom, 
to the Selamlik at the mosque near the 
Yildiz Kiosk, he was greeted by a crowd 
of a hundted thousand people, represent- 
ing all classes, creeds and races. After 
his return to the palace the Sultan re- 
ceived the congratulations of the diplo- 
matic corps. The Persian Ambassador 
presented a special address from the Per- 
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sians resident in Constantinople. The 
Sultan is also reported to have made a 
speech to the people from a window of 
the Yildiz Kiosk, and to have walked 
thru the streets of the city incognito, with 
a single attendant, for the first time since ~ 
his accession to the throne in 1876. On 
July 28th the Sultan took oath upon the 
Koran to maintain the constitution, in 
the presence of the Sheik-ul-Islam, the 
highest dignitary of the Mohammedan 
faith. The new parliament is called to 
meet November ist. The Young Turks 
have already attacked the most difficult 
of their new political tasks, that of the 
reform of the finances, and have secured 
from the Grand Vizier a promise that 
salaries of high officials will be reduced 
and sinecures abolished. By order of the 
Sultan all political prisoners were re- 
leased and exiles permitted to return. 
There are many thousand refugees from 
Turkey in the United States, chiefly Ar- 
menians and Syrians, who will have their 
disabilities removed by the proclamation 
of amnesty. In Constantinople the order 
resulted in the release of all the ordinary 
prisoners, in spite of the protest of the 
Young Turks, who feared that emptying 
of the jails would cause disorder and 
give an excuse for repression. The offi- 
cials whom the reformers regarded as 
most responsible for the evils of the old 
régime have been dismissed from office, 
and in some cases fled from the country. 
Izzet Pasha, sub-secretary to the Sultan, 
was appointed president of the commis- 
sion to inaugurate the new Hejaz rail- 
road, and managed to escape the vigi- 
lance of the Young Turkey committee by 
taking refuge in the German Legation at 
Therapia, from which he was conveyed 
in a launch to a private tug and so put 
on board a British tramp steamer bound 
for Mediterranean ports. Selim Mel- 
hamed Pasha, Minister of Mines and 
Forests, got away in a launch obtained 
by a subterfuge from the Italian Ambas- 
sador, and fled to Brindisi. Zekki Pasha, 
Inspector of Military Schools and 
Grandmaster of Artillery, was dismissed 
on demand of a large body of artillery 
officers and men, who appeared before 
the Yildiz Kiosk and made their wishes 
known. in an emphatic manner. The re- 
formers have demanded the discharge of 
Tahsin Pasha, one of the advisers of the 
Sultan, and of Abdul Houda, his astrol- 
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oger. A public subscription is opened in 
the capital to procure swords of honor 
for Niazi Bey and Envers Bey, the lead- 
ers of the Macedonian revolt. 


a 


For the last four months the 
Spanish Cortes has been occu- 
pied by a hot contest between 
the Conservative or Administration party 
and the Liberal party over a measure for 
the promotion of local self-government. 
It has long been recognized that one of 
the things retarding the progress of 
Spain is its extreme centralization, for 
the municipalities and communes have 
been reduced practically to the Alcade 
and his secretary, acting as the agents of 
the Madrid Government. The Premier, 
Sefior Maura, made several vain efforts 
to come to an agreement with the leader 
of the Liberal party, Sefor Moret, to 
secure the passage of the law, and finally, 
by threatening to force the Cortes to give 
up its vacation and continue in session 
thruout the summer, he compelled the 
Opposition to abandon its obstructive 
tactics and permit the bill to take its 
course. The Cortes then adjourned for 
the summer, and the question will be 
taken up in the fall. The measure will 
lead to such a degree of independence on 
the part of the provinces as to practically 
change the Kingdom of Spain into a 
federation. The Republican leader in 
the Portuguese Chamber of Deputies, 
Alfonso Costa, has introduced a bill for 
the restoration of the law of 1751, by 
which the religious orders were expelled 
from Portugal. Senhor Costa has se- 
cured the passage of a bill for the arrest 
and impeachment of the members of 
Franco’s Cabinet whose abuses of power 
led to the assassination of the King. As 
the investigation into the conduct of the 
Government continues, the revelation of 
financial corruption becomes more ap- 
palling and involves the leaders of both 
parties which have alternately controlled 
the Portuguese Government. Not only 
the late King Carlos, but most of the 
Government officials, generals and mem- 
bers of the nobility are proved to have 
helped themselves liberally from the 
funds from the national treasury, for 
sinecures, loans and advance salaries. 
The Portuguese Minister to Pekin had 
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drawn his salary twenty years in ad- 
vance. Senhor Costa was compelled to 
fight a duel on account of his charges 
against the former Minister, Count 
Penha-Garcia, in which the latter was 
slightly wounded in the arm by a sword 
thrust. The struggle between the 
Nationalist party and the British author- 
ities in India has reached a crisis thru 
the conviction of Bal Gangadhar Tilak, 
in the Bombay High Court, for sedition. 
Mr. Tilak is one of the leaders of the 
anti-British movement in India, and the 
publisher of a Mahratta newspaper, the 
Kesari, where his articles advocating, in 
discreet and ingenious language, the use 
of violence against the British Govern 
ment, have appeared. He called atten- 
tion to the weakness of the British mili 
tary power in the following language: 
“Compared with the imperial sway of the 
Moguls, the English Empire in India is ex 
tremely weak and wanting in vigor from the 
point of view of military strength. “- 
Were the English Army in India to be con- 
fronted by difficulties similar to those which 
Aurangzeb’s forces had to face, then the Eng- 
lish rule would not last even for a quarter of 
a century.” 
Bomb-throwing he alluded to as the out- 
come of “a natural excess of patriotism,” 
and he expatiated upon the ease with 
which bombs could be manufactured by 
the people. Mr. Tilak was sentenced to 
transportation for six years and the pay- 
ment of a fine of $1,600. As a demon- 
stration of sympathy for Tilak, 20,000 
mill hands in Bombay went on strike. 
Rioting soon ensued, Europeans were 
jeered and stoned wherever they ap- 
peared on the streets, a miagistrate’s 
house attacked, and a mail train was 
held up. The military were called upon 
to disperse the mob, and a number of the 
rioters were killed by the volleys of the 
infantry. Asiatic cholera has spread 
along the River Volga from Nijni-Nov- 
gorod to its mouth, and both coasts of 
the Caspian are infected. The Govern- 
ment is taking energetic measures to pre- 
vent the extension of the disease to St. 
Petersburg and Moscow. Isolation hos- 
pitals have been erected at twenty-five 
points along the Volga, floating hospitals 
established, and passengers on the rail- 
roads and rivers will be examined. Six 
steamers have been commissioned and 
furnished with physicians for inspection 
service on the river. 
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The General Education Board 


BY WALLACE BUTTRICK, D.D. 


[The largest amount of money ever given for educational purposes is that under the 
control of the General Education Board, and its policy will have an incalculable influence 
on the future of the intellectual life in America. Dr. Buttrick, the secretary of the Board, 
has favored Tue InpEreNpDENT with the first popular account of the establishment and aims 


of the organization.—Eprror. ] 


HE General Education Board is an 
T organization chartered by Con- 
gress, with offices at No. 2 Rector 

street, New York City. It employs a 
force of experts in the continuous and 
systematic study of educational condi- 
tions in all of the States of the Union, 
and the~-promotion of education, by 
means of gifts and otherwise, in the dis- 
cretion of the board of trustees. The 
idea of such a board originated with Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller’s Committee on 
Benevolence, and was under advisement 
in his office from time to time for several 
years before the organization was finally 
effected. The plan of such an organiza- 
tion was designed and adapted to assist 


Mr. Rockefeller in distributing his gifts 
to education ; but it was not the purpose 
to confine the work of the organization 
to the administration of funds given by 


Mr. Rockefeller. It was designed to 
meet a wider need and to afford a me- 
dium thru which other men of means, 
who desire to promote education in its 
various forms in the United States, could 
do so in a systematic, intelligent and ef- 
fective way. 

The gentlemen forming the first board 
were the late William H. Baldwin, Jr., 
Wallace Buttrick, the late Hon. J. L. M: 
Curry, Frederick T. Gates, Daniel C. 
Gilman, Morris K. Jesup, Robert C. 
Ogden, Walter H. Page, George Foster 
Peabody, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and 
Albert Shaw. They were already mem- 
bers either of the Peabody Board or the 
Slater Board or the Southern Education 
Board, or of other societies aiming to 
foster education in the United States, and 
were chosen for their knowledge of edu- 
cational conditions and their experience 
in educational benefaction. 

These gentlemen met at the invitation 
of Mr. John D. Rockefeller, Jr., at his 
home in New York, on Februaty 27th, 
1902, Mr. Edward M. Shepard being 


present also as counsel. A temporary 
organization was there formed pending 
the securing of a charter by Act of Con- 
gress, 

A few days later Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller pledged the sum of $1,000,000 to 
the work of the board, confining its use 
particularly to the study of education in 
the Southern States and the promotion 
of the same—a contribution which he 
had long had in mind to make so soon 
as a suitable organization could be pre- 
pared for the proper administration of 
the fund. 

A broad and generous charter, pre- 
pared by Mr. Edward M. Shepard, was 
past by Congress and signed by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt on the 12th day of Janu- 
ary, 1903. 

The permanent organization of the 
board was completed at a meeting in the 
city of Washington on the 29th day of 
January, 1903, when formal bylaws were 
adopted. Mr. W. H. Baldwin, Jr., was 
chosen chairman, Mr. George Foster 
Peabody, treasurer, and Mr. Wallace 
Buttrick, secretary and executive officer. 

Subsequently the membership of the 
board was enlarged by the addition of 
Mr. Hugh H. Hanna, of Indianapolis ; 
Mr. Starr J. Murphy, of New York; the 
late President William R. Harper, of the 
University of Chicago; Chancellor E. 
Benjamin Andrews, of the University of 
Nebraska; President Edwin A. Alder- 
man, of the University of Virginia; 
President Harry Pratt Judson, of the 
University of Chicago; Principal H. B. 
Frissell, of Hampton Institute ; President 
Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard Univer- 
sity, and Mr. Andrew Carnegie. The 
board has been depleted by the death of 
Mr. W. H. Baldwin, Jr., Hon. J. L. M. 
Curry, President W. R. Harper and Mr. 
Morris K. Jesup. 

The board opened an office in New 
York City on April Ist, 1902, and for- 
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mally began its work. Its first attention 
was given to a careful survey and study 
of educational conditions and needs in 
the Southern States. Thru the courtesy 
of State officers conferences were held 
with State and county superintendents 
and leading educators in eight of the 
Southern States. Blanks were prepared 
and sent to incorporated schools of all 
grades and to county superintendents of 
schools. Agents of the board traveled 
extensively in all of the States of the 
South, conferring with school authori- 
ties and other citizens interested in edu- 
cation. Catalogs of colleges and schools, 
and other published material, were gath- 
ered, studied, filed and cataloged in the 
office of the board. Monograph studies 
of the several States were prepared for 
the use of the office and for the members 
of the board. 

As one result of its studies the board 
decided that it could best aid in the pro- 
motion of elementary schools in the 
Southern States by seeking to increase 
the productive efficiency of rural life. 
The board was led to this conclusion by 
the following considerations: 

(1) The elementary school cannot be 
given to a community, but must repre- 
sent community ideals, community ini- 
tiative and community achievement. 

(2) The South is rural; 85 per cent. 
of the people of the Southern States live 
in the country and are engaged in agri- 
culture. With the exception of certain 
favored localities, farming is not suffi- 
ciently profitable to support elementary 
schools of high grade and full term; 
schools are poor, homes are poor, farms 
are isolated and the community spirit 
does not prevail. 

(3) There is a large body of agricul- 
tural knowledge which has not been put 
to practical use. 

(4) The best way to improve elemen- 
tary schools in the South, therefore, is 
to train present farmers in scientific 
farming so that thru the renovation and 
renewal of soils, the rotation of crops, 
the choice of selected seeds, and thoro 
cultivation, more money can be made by 
farming. In other words, it is first 
necessary that the farmer shall possess 
in a practical way the great body of agri- 
cultural knowledge that has been devel- 
oped and published. But the average 


man is not trained to interpret and apply 
the knowledge contained in scientific 
documents. The place to write that 
knowledge is on the soil by the farmer 
himself, in such way as to increase his 
income. When so written it will be un- 
derstood and appreciated. 

Learning of the demonstration farms 
and fields established in Téxas by the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture under Dr. S. A. Knapp, special 
agent of the department, the board sent 
its representative to look into this work. 
It was found that by demonstration fields 
and farms Dr. Knapp and his assistants 
had not only been able to overcome the 
ill-effects of the boll weevil, but had so 
taught scientific farming as greatly to 
increase the agricultural output of Texas, 
enhance the value of land, and to create 
a condition of hope and general prosper- 
ity among the farmers of the State, 

In conferring with the Secretary of 
Agriculture it was learned that the de- 
partment could co-operate with the Gen- 
eral Education Board in promoting this 
work in other States of the South. The 
board therefore entered into such an 
agreement with the Department of Agri- 
culture for the promotion of this work 
in Alabama and Mississippi, and the 
work has since been extended to Georgia. 
South Carolina, North Carolina, Vir- 
ginia and Florida. At present there are 
eighty-nine supervising agents and about 
fifteen thousand demonstration farms. 


Testimonials to the value of the work ° 


have been received from many people, 
including directors of United States ex- 
perimental farms, presidents of agricul- 
tural colleges, members of Congress, etc. 
It is the conviction of the board that the 
prosecution of this form of work thru a 
period of years will so increase the pro- 
ductive efficiency of rural life as to make 
it possible for rural communities to sup- 
port an efficient system of elementary 
schools. 

A further result of the studies of the 
board was the conviction that one of the 
special educational needs of the South 
is that of the efficient system of public 
high schools. In the past the “prepara- 
tory” schools of the South were among 
the best in the country. In the cities of 
the South excellent high schools have 
beén established, and many _ graded 
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schools have added from one to three 
high school grades. But for its popula- 
tion the South has but a limited number 
of standard public high schools. 

The board decided that it could best 
promote the founding of high schools by 
co-operation with State universities. It 
therefore made appropriations to several 
State universities for the salaries and 
traveling expenses of “Professors. of 
Secondary Education” who are regular 
members of the university faculties and 
whose 
“main and principal work shall be to ascertain 
where the conditions are favorable for the és- 
tablishment of public high schools not now 
in existence; he shall visit such places and 
shall endeavor to organize in such places pub- 
lic high schools in accordance with the laws 
of the State, shall endeavor to create in such 
community a public sentiment that shall per- 
manently sustain such high schools, and shall 
endeavor to place the high schools under 
such Tocal leadership as shall give them in- 
telligent and wise direction, and he and the 
university shall exercise a fostering care over 
such institutions.” 


Professors of secondary education, 


under the above plan of co-operation, 


have been appointed in the State univer- 
sities of Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Tennessee 
and Florida, and at the Department of 
Education in Louisiana. The monthly 
reports of these men are manifolded, 
bound together, and sent to the several 
professors of secondary education, the 
presidents of the universities, and to the 
members of the General Education 
Board. .The work has now been thoroly 
defined and organized, and more than 
five hundred new high schools have been 
established. 

On June 30th, 1905, the board received 
the following communication : 

“I am authorized by Mr. John D. Rocke- 
feller to say that he will contribute to the 
General Education Board the sum of ten 
million dollars ($10,000,000), to be paid Oc- 
tober Ist next; in cash, or, at his option, in 
income producing securities, at their market 
value, the principal to be held in perpetuity 
as a foundation for education, the income 
above expenses of administration to be dis- 
tributed to, or used for, the benefit of such 
institutions of learning, at such times, in such 
amounts, for such purposes and under such 
conditions, or employed in such other ways 
as the board may deem best adapted to pro- 
mote a comprehensive system of higher edu- 
Cation in the United States. 

“Yours very truly, 


“(Signed) F. T, Gates.” 
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This large gift Mr. Rockefeller paid 
in cash, and the board, in accepting it, 
designated it as “The John D. Rocke- 
feller Foundation for Higher Educa- 
tion.” . 

The income of this large foundation 
for higher education enabled the board 
to extend its work thruout the whole 
country, as contemplated in its charter. 
Studies had already been made of the 
colleges in the Southern States, and such 
studies were at once made of the colleges 
in other parts of the United States. 
After such comprehensive study and the 
careful consideration of how best to aid 
in the development of an adequate system 
of colleges in all of the States of the 
Union, the board adopted the following 
principles as defining its general policy: 
To co-operate sympathetically and help- 
fully with the religious denominations ; 
to choose the centers of wealth and popu- 
lation as the permanent pivots of an edu- 
cational system; to mass its funds .on 
endowments, securing in this work the 
largest possible local co-operation. 

On February 7th, 1907, the following 
letter was received from Mr. Rockefeller : 
General Education Board, 54 William Street, 

New York City: 

GENTLEMEN—My father authorizes me to 
say that on or before April 1st, 1907, he will 
give to the General Education Board income 
bearing securities, the present market value 
of which is about thirty-two million dollars 
($32,000,000), one-third to be added to the 
permanent endowment of the board; two- 
thirds to be applied to such specific objects 
within the corporate purposes of the board 
as either he or I may from time to time di- 
rect, any remainder not so designated at the 
death of the survivor to be added also to the 
permanent endowment of the board. 


Very truly, 
(Signed) Joun D. RocKEFELLER, Jr. 

Conditional appropriations have been 
made to forty colleges, in the States of 
Maine, Massachusetts, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Vir- 
ginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisi- 
ana, Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Illinois, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Kansas and 
Colorado. 

Twenty-five of these colleges have se- 
cured subscriptions for the supplemental 
sums required and but one has failed. 
The remaining fifteen colleges report 
satisfactory progress, 
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The total amount thus appropriated by 
the board is $2,437,500; the supplemental 
sums, when completed, will aggregate 
$10,397,000. 

From the original $1,000,000 gift to 
the board by Mr. Rockefeller appropria- 
tions have been made to schools in the 
South amounting to about $700,000, one- 
half of which has gone to schools for the 
colored people. The high school propa- 
ganda and the agricultural demonstration 
work have also been supported from this 
fund. 

From the foregoing it will be seen 
that, in the Northern States, the board 
devotes itself exclusively to the promo- 
tion of higher education, having always 
in view the desirability of aiding such 
institutions as, taken together, will con- 
stitute an adequate system of higher edu- 
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cation for each of the several States, thus 
seeking to correct and prevent duplica- 
tion and waste and securing the highest 
efficiency. 

In the Southern States its work for 
colleges is similar to that done in the 
North, and, in addition, it seeks to pro- 
mote public high schools thru the State 
universities and the State Department of 
Education, to promote elementary edu- 
cation (or common schools) by increas- 
ing the productive efficiency of rural life, 
and to aid in developing schools for the 
training of leaders among the colored 
people. 

The officers of the board for 1908 are 
Frederick T. Gates, chairman; George 
Foster Peabody, treasurer; Wallace But- 
trick, secretary. 


New York Cry. 


International Co-operation in Education 


BY ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN, PhD. 


CoMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION OF THE UNITED STATES. 


by the National Education Asso- 

ciation that steps be taken to bring 
that body into closer co-operation with 
similar bodies in other lands, represents 
a conviction that the greater part of the 
work of education in all lands is one 
work, and that all teachers among civil- 
ized peoples have a common cause. 
There is abundant ground for this belief. 
The legislative bedies of many nations 
have found enough of common interest 
to make possible an Interparliamentary 
Union, and that international body has 
profoundly influenced the course of re- 
cent history. Yet parliaments are the 
centers of positive nationalism. We may 
fairly expect to find more elements of 
unity in the schools of different nations 
than in their legislatures. And such un- 
doubtedly is-now the case. 

The world relationships of universities 
have been recognized, with varying 
clearness, for seven or eight centuries. 
The earlier development of schools for 
the people was more closely connected 
with the rise of modern nationalism. 


Trt suggestion recently discussed 


This gave us higher schools which em- 
phasized unity, alongside of lower 
schools which emphasized difference. 
Such a distinction, of course, goes down 
to the fundamental constitution of so- 
ciety. It cannot be maintained, as a prin- 
ciple of sharp separation, where the dis- 
tinctions between social classes have been 
smoothed out or are in the way of dis- 
appearing. Nations which have a tradi- 
tional enmity to keep alive toward some 
of their neighbors—a memory of ancient 
quarrels which colors all their history— 
are at a disadvantage in this regard. In 
so far as class distinctions persist in such 
societies, with something of the finality 
of caste distinctions, a lower class will 
be taught to hate another people while 
the highest class is learning to under- 
stand other peoples. 

But this condition can hardly continue, 
unmodified, in our modern world. The 
many care to learn what the few have 
known. The scientific spirit forbids us 
to teach in the lower schools what is un- 
true from the standpoint of the higher 
schools, Then, there is a New Human- 
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iism in the world, which is surely spread- 
ting abroad. This new humanism recog- 
inizes the fact that to know and under- 
stand living men, both individuals and 
nations, is a great part of any complete 
education. This humanism tinges all of 
the social and the international striving 
of our time. It tinges our education. 
We live already in a world in which 
men are trying to understand one an- 
other. Men are trying to understand 
their neighbors, and that is the better 
part of democracy. Men are trying to 


understand other peoples and _ nations, 
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and that is the foundation of our new 
world-politics. The reason why we may 
hope to understand the rest of the world, 
the reason why we even care to under- 
stand the rest of the world, is that our 
differences stand out from a background 
of agreement, a substratum of ultimate 
unity. The differences are picturesque 
and interesting, and at times they com- 
mand the whole field of attention. With- 
out national peculiarities and even oppo- 
sitions, our world-unity would be a poor 
thing, a dull and insipid uniformity. But 
we must not forget that, after all, the 


ELMER ELLSWORTH BROWN. 
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differences get their life and worth from 
that underlying unity. The time has 
come when men can give attention to the 
common human purposes of all the tribes 
of men without suspicion of treason 
against their own government. In our 
own land this is pre-eminently true. As 
Mr. Stead has said of us, “America is 
the one great international country of 
the world.” 

When Professor Payne, of the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, a few years ago made 
his comparative study of the public ele- 
mentary school curricula of the leading 
culture nations, he found an approximate 
agreement in the subjects of instruction 
and in the relative amount of time de- 
voted to different subjects in the schools 
of representative cities. Aside from dif- 
ferences as to the inclusion or exclusion 
of religious doctrine, the most important 
variations were those relating to the 
language employed and studied and the 
content of instruction in the national his- 
tory and literature. Even here the in- 
struction in the schools under considera- 
tion might readily be compared with ref- 
erence to its form and the principles 
guiding the choice of materials in those 
subjects. So striking, indeed, was the 
agreement which his study revealed that 
Professor Payne was led to make the fol- 
lowing remarks: 


“It is to be feared that our educational 
theorists have sometimes excused themselves 


from making a comparative study of these 
different curricula by an exaggeration of the 
supposed disparity of aim and the consequent 
improbability of gaining suggestions of worth. 
The tables show such a slight dif- 
ference of curricula in the elementary schools 
of the several countries, that it makes one 
suspect either that the aim of education does 
not determine what shall be studied, or that 
the aims of the several countries do not differ 
as much as has been supposed.” And again: 
“No one can fail to be impressed with the fact 
that the general principles which govern the 
selection and arrangement of the subject mat- 
ter of the elementary curriculum are practically 
the same in the four educational systems here 
studied.”” 

Without doubt, national differences 
must still be moré influential in determin 
ing the teaching of the lower schools 
than in that of the universities. In some 
degree this difference must, I think, be 
regarded as permanent. A strong na- 
tionalism and even a certain wholesome 
provincialism are to be cherished in those 
schools. But it is quite as important, 
and is in truth essential, in this modern 
age, that the lower schools preserve their 
continuity with the teaching of the uni- 
versities and their loyalty to those com- 
mon aspirations in which the nations of 
the world shall be able to understand one 
another. 


WasuinctTon, D. C. 





1Payne, Bruce Ryburn. Public elementary school 
curricula. Silver, Burdett & Co. [1905], pp. 15-16. 

2Jdem, p. 182. The four educational systems studied 
were those of the United States, England, Germany 
and France. 
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Psalm MCMVIII 


BY LYMAN H. BAYARD 
PrAIsE ye the Lord. Praise God in his universe: praise him in the firmament 


of his power. 


Praise him for his mighty acts: praise him according to his excellent greatness. 
Praise him with the sound of the steam-engine: praise him with the motor and 


dynamo, 


Praise him with the microscope and telescope: praise him with the spectroscope 


and wireless telegraph. 


Praise him in hospitals and peace conferences: praise him in the laboratory and 


observatory. 


Praise him with biology and astronomy: praise him with psychology and chem- 


istry. 


Praise him all atoms and electrons: praise him all star systems and nebulz, 
Let everything that hath life or law praise the Lord. Praise ye the Lord, 


Ercrn, Ixy. 
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Perturbations in English Public 
Opinion 


BY JUSTIN McCARTHY 


HIS session of Parliament will last, 
Hf it is expected, almost to the end 
of the year. There is still a great 
deal of most important legislative work 
to be got thru before the present session 
can have come to a satisfactory conclu- 
sion. A persistent, determined and un- 
scrupulous opposition might, indeed, 
render any such satisfactory conclusion 
practically impossible even despite all 
the new regulations, recently established 
with the object of giving the authorities 
of the House more adequate means than 
they had before for dealing with mere 
obstruction. But it seems to me that the 
leaders of the Opposition in the House 
of Commons just now have not been 
dealing with the Government measures 
in anything like a spirit of mere obstruc- 
tion. 
There are, indeed, some members of 
the Opposition to be found, especially 


among Irish Tories, who illustrate the 
practices of factious obstruction as vigor- 


ously and vividly as ever. But the lead- 
ers of the Conservative Opposition seem 
to have recognized fairly and indeed fully 
the great importance of some of the 
ministerial measures now making their 
way toward parliamentary fulfilment, 
and are seeking only to make such altera- 
tions in these measures as seem to the 
Conservative mind likely to be of advan- 
tage to their successful operation when 
past into law. 

I do not see, therefore, that the Gov- 
ernment have any reason to complain of 
the manner in which the leaders of 
Opposition have lately been dealing with 
the ministerial measures, nor indeed 
have I observed that any such complaints 
have come from the ministerial benches. 
I have, however, noticed on several occa- 
sions that radical journals and radical 
speakers have written and spoken as if 
they were inclined to make the leaders 
of Opposition responsible for the tactics 
displayed in the House of Commons by 
some of the Ulster Tory representatives 
and their backers among British Tories. 
I cannot recall to mind any instance in 
which the leaders of the Conservative 


party have shown an inclination to iden- 
tify themselves with or to patronize the 
eccentric movements of that small knot 
of British Conservatives who have gone 
out of their way thus to misrepresent the 
general feeling of British Conservatism. 

When this heavily worked session 
comes to its end we shall have to look 
out for decisive movements on the part 
of the Government. These movements 
will make themselves manifest with the 
opening of next year’s session, and will 
be so arranged as to prepare the way for 
a definite appeal to the country thru the 
medium of an immediate general election. 
That appeal to the country will be for a 
decisive settlement of the question long 
at issue concerning the relative constitu- 
tional powers of the House of Lords and 
the House of Commons. The Govern- 
ment of Mr. Asquith, if it accomplishes 
its purpose in that struggle, as I feel no 
doubt it ultimately will, must secure for 
itself a place in our history like to that 
which was obtained by the administra- 
tion of Lord John Russell in the triumph 
of the great Reform Bill. Mr. Asquith, 
it should be said, has thus far maintained 
his position as leader with great skill, 
patience and self-control. The world has 
not yet seen, at all events, any actual 
evidence to justify the alarms which 
were at one time so common as to the 
want of sympathy between the Prime 
Minister and some of his ablest col- 
leagues concerning certain of the most 
important principles of reform held in 
prospect by Mr. Gladstone and Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman. 

The public mind here, and, indeed, 
thruout Europe generally, is very much 
engaged in a study of the working of 
aerial navigation. We read with intense 
interest the newspaper accounts which 
come to us day by day concerning the 
movements of this or that air-ship, what 
vast area of space this one has traversed 
within a certain time, how and why and 
wherefore this other has failed to accom- 
plish the like success, and what may be 
expected to come of the promises pro- 
claimed over Europe concerning some 
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SIR JOHN FISHER. 
First Lord of the Admiralty. 


new skyscraper constructed on a differ- 
ent plan, which is announced as destined 


to leave all rivalry nowhere. The pecu- 
liarity just now about all this manifesta- 
tion of absorbing public interest is that 
we seem to be thinking, not of the bene- 
fits to science, to human life, and to 
human interests in general by the crea- 
tion of a new, a more rapid, and a more 
comfortable. mode of travel than the 
world we live in has yet known, but our 
principal interest seems to be in the ques- 
tion how far the creation of the air-ship 
travel may enable this or that nation to 
accomplish the successful invasion of 
some other nation’s territory. 
England one of our most engrossing 
topics is made for us by the question 
how far this new science may enable 
Germany to laugh at the British 
fleet and to land her whole army sud- 
denly and noiselessly from the skies one 
day on some British city or plain spe- 
cially selected by German war councils 
for that purpose. 

One might surely venture to suppose 
that if Germany had such plans and pur- 
poses in her mind, she could hardly, even 
if she had another Bismarck in her coun- 


cils and another Moltke at the head of 
her war movements, contrive to prepar« 
an aerial navy for its invading sail thru 
the central blue and its descent upon 
poor, defenseless England with such 
noiseless and invisible operation that no 
hint of alarm should be given to England 
until that particularly chosen hour of the 
dark night when the whole German 
forces should suddenly make their ap- 
pearance—let us say, midway between 
Dover and London. 

Nevertheless it is quite certain that, 
to a very large portion of our public here, 
the very keen interest taken in aerial 
navigation is mainly, if not altogether, 
inspired by belief that the first great 
manifestation of the new scientific mir- 
acle is to be displayed in the German 
invasion of England. 

I should like very much to know 
whether in some foreign country there 
may not be a prevailing conviction that 
the first great manifestation of England’s 
success in the noble science of aerial navi- 
gation is to be the sudden invasion of 
that country itself by the combined forces 
of the British army, the British navy and 
the British volunteers, or, as these would 
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now be called, the British territorial 
forces. As’ regards the alarm about Ger- 
many’s making preparations first for the 
invasion and conquest of England, and 
then no doubt for the invasion and con- 
quest of the rest of Europe, I only know, 
as an absolute and admitted certainty, 
that the naval forces of Germany are at 
present much inferior in strength to 
those of England, and that it would take 
many years of the most lavish expendi- 
ture to bring the German navy up to a 
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tween the official chief of the Admiralty 
and Lord Charles Beresford, commander 
of the Channel squadron, and therefore 
one of the foremost men in the naval 
service of the Crown. I do not profess 
to have any personal knowledge what- 
ever as to the rights and wrongs of this 
noisy and vehement controversy. I do 
not suppose that, if the whole dispute 
were fully and deliberately expounded to 
me by the leading exponents on both 
sides, I should be able to form any judg- 
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AMERICAN COMPETITORS IN THE OLYMPIC GAMES PARADING BEFORE THE KING. 


level of that of England—but then, of 
course, the British alarmist would tell me 
that Germany does not propose to accom- 
plish the conquest of England by her 
ironclads, but by her aerial navy falling 
from the skies. 

In the mearitime, however, and seeing 
that the aerial navy is not yet afloat in 
the skies, I think it would be a very wise 
course on the part of the English Admi- 
ralty if they were to put their own house 
into somewhat better order than it seems 
to possess just at present. My American 
readers must already have heard much 
about the disputations, the actual quar- 
tels which have lately been going on be- 


ment worth having as to which was the 
right and which was the wrong side. But 
we all know that Lord Charles Beresford 
has for many years been rendering splen- 
did service to his country as the com- 
mander of a fleet, and I had the honor of 
knowing him well when he and I were 
both members of the House of Com- 
mons. I remember spending some very © 
pleasant hours with him at his Richmond 
home during those times, and he always 
seemed to me a man whose great desire 
was to do faithful work for his country, 
and a man far too enlightened and too 
patriotic to be swayed by any mere feel- 
ing of jealousy or of impatience with 
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regard to the officials who held control 
of the Board of Admiralty. I therefore 
cannot help thinking that if Lord Charles 
Beresford has strong reasons for finding 
fault with any decisions come to by the 
Admiralty, there must at least be a good 
deal to be said on his side of the ques- 
tion, and that the public ought to be ad- 
mitted to a knowledge as to the causes 
and the meaning of the whole contro- 
versy. 

I have seen in several London papers 
the statement that Lord Charles Beres- 
ford intends to resign his position as 
commander of a squadron and to seek 
at the hands of some constituency his 
readmission to the House of Commons. 
He could certainly find no difficulty in 
obtaining such an opportunity, and it 
would, as it seems to me, be of immense 
advantage to the public interest that he 
should be thus given the means of sub- 
mitting his view of the whole question 
to the judgment of these islands and of 
the civilized world. 


The Olympic Games, which have just 
begun in London and were opened at the 
beginning of this week by King Edward 
in person, have been a subject of interest 
thruout this: country and many other 
European countries and in America as 


well. The opening day last week was 
something of a disappointment but only 
because of the state of the weather. We 
have had a somewhat fitful summer thus 
far thruout England—some weeks of 
blazing, tropical heat followed by fitful 
bursts of what might be called ill-temper 
on the part of the weather gods display- 
ing itself in fierce rains and furious 
winds. Monday was the occasion for an 
almost continuous downfall of rain dur- 
ing several hours, and the downfall ap- 
peared as if timed by the unfavoring 
divinities with the object of preventing 
the public in general from enjoying the 
sight of the Olympic Games that day. 
The ordinary mortal in most countries 
does not find much enjoyment in spend- 
ing many hours in the open air while tor- 
rents of rain are pouring down, and 
therefore the exhibition on the first day 
of the great international festival was at- 
tended by rather less than one-third of 
the anticipated number of spectators. 
Even the presence of the King and 
Queen did not prove attraction enough 
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to draw reluctant numbers to the sight 
of the great pictorial scene. However 
the weather next day became bright and 
favorable, and while I am writing therc 
is every hope that the Olympic Games 
may find ample attendance of spectators. 

At the same time I am much inclined 
to believe that in this country at least 
the interest of the public, including in 
that word all classes from the highest to 
the lowest, from the peer to the coster- 
monger, has of late years been drawn 
more and more away from games which 
are only contests of skill, courage, dex- 
terity and intelligence, to games which 
involve the winning or the losing of 
sums of money. There has been a great 
change in this way during recent times. 
The passion for gambling seems to be 
spreading everywhere. Fortunes are 
made and lost every day and we have 
had various acts of parliament past with 
the object of controlling to some extent 
the betting mania, and these acts seem 
on the whole to have had mainly the ef- 
fect of setting busy brains to work in 
order to devise some new methods of 
evading the law and making the competi- 
tion all the keener. 

In his latest novel, “Love and the 
Poor Suitor,” just published by Messrs. 
Hutchinson, Mr. Percy White again 
shows the great variety which is one of 
the charms of his novels. The last one 
of his, of which I wrote, “Mr. Strudge,” 
was in his most cynical mood, and tho 
I do not hold with the great orator, John 
Bright, that stories would be better if 
written altogether or chiefly about good 
people, I admit that I enjoy a novel more 
in which there are characters which are, 
if not too good, at least sympathetic. In 
this story the hero and heroine have one’s 
sympathies from the beginning, and one 
is rejoiced when they get thru all their 
troubles successfully. Sonia, indeed. 
seems. in the first part of the story, al- 
most too perfect, tho Mr.- Percy White 
has the art to make her very real and 
living, too, but. toward the end she is, 
perhaps, less perfect tho still very human 
and lovable. 

One hopes that the charming young 
husband and wife may always be as hap- 
py as when one has reluctantly to part 
from them. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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THE SINGER BUILDING 


1. Madison Sq. Garden, New York, 305 ft. 
Rome, 400 ft. 4. The Giralda, Seville, 
New York, 362 ft. 7. Philadelphia City 
ft. 12, Pyramid, Egypt, 485 ft. 
15. St. Stephen’s, Vienna, 450 ft. 


AND THE 


2. Cathedral, 
oe % 5s. 
all, 537 ft. 

vestment Co. Building, New York, 400 ft. 10. Pomsaetia Venice, 325 ft. 
13. St. Sophia, Constantinople, 200 ft. 
16. St. Isaac’s, ‘St. Petersburg, 365 ft. 17. Cathedral, Salisbury, 400 ft. 


The Pantheon, Rome, 150 ft. 


12 13 14 15 16 
WORLD’S TALLEST STRUCTURES. 
490 ft. . St. Peter’s, 
6. Park Row Building, 
8. Singer Building, New York, 612 ft. 9. City In- 


11. Washington Monument, 555 
14. Cathedral, Cologne, 516 ft. 


Rouen, France, 


The Great Towers of New York 


BY GARDNER RICHARDSON 


HEN the construction of the 
\W Singer Building was projected, 
almost doubling in height any 

previous skyscraper the world had ever 
seen, it was prophesied that many years 
would pass before a rival would chal- 
lenge its lofty pinnacle. But before the 
Singer Building was completed, work 
was begun on the Metropolitan Life 
tower, which overtopped the former 
record-breaker by go feet, and now in 
turn the proposed Equitable Life Build- 
ing will surpass all former records with 
a mammoth structure over goo feet high. 
This building will have a greater altitude 
than any natural elevation in the States 
of Delaware, Florida, Louisiana, Missis- 
sippi, Rhode Island and the District of 
Columbia. The Washington Monument 


will reach only a little above the middle 
of the structure. 

The Singer Building, which is now 
completed, stands 612 feet above the 
curb, and contains forty-seven stories. 
The weight of the tower is 18,365 tons. 
The steel used, if made into a %-inch 
wire cable, would reach from New York 
to Buenos Ayres, a distance of 7,100 
miles. The building contains 5,033,800 
bricks, which, if laid end to end, would 
reach from New York to Detroit, or 635 
miles. They would pave a footpath 12 
inches wide from New York to Boston. 
The structure required 101 tons of sheet 
copper, an amount sufficient to coin 
46,208,000 United States pennies. The 
telephones, elevators and electric light 
service required 3,425 miles of wire, 
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THE METROPOLITAN LIFE TOWER. 
July, 1908. 





THE GREAT TOWERS OF NEW YORK 


FROM THE SINGER BUILDING. 
Looking toward the Hudson River, showing the docks and the United States Express Building. 


enough to extend from the top of the 
Eiffel Tower in Paris to the top of the 
Singer Building, with 300 miles to spare. 
The floor space in the entire building is 
g% acres. 

The Metropolitan Life tower was orig- 
inally planned for 658 feet, but altera- 
tions were made in the designs during 
the construction, with the result that the 
top is now 700 feet above the sidewalk. 

The writer, after some difficulty, ob- 
tained a permit to ascend this building. 
A release was signed on the ground floor, 
waiving all claims against the company 
for possible injury to life or limb. The 
first forty floors were ascended by means 
of a temporary elevator, with board sides, 
plentifully bespattered with mortar. The 
remainder of the ascent was made on 
shaky ladders lashed to the steel frame- 
work. While little wind was noticeable 
below, it seemed to be blowing a gale at 
the top, necessitating a firm grasp on the 
rungs. The city lay so far beneath that 


the customary dizziness was lacking as 
much as in a balloon. People on the 
sidewalk were mere specks, and the trol- 
ley cars looked like ants. On a clear day 


VIEW FROM METROPOLITAN LIFE TOWER 
Looking toward Blackwell’s Island Bridge. 
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THE SINGER BUILDING. 


Towering 612 feet above the street and 762 feet from the bottom 
of the foundation to the top of the flagstaff. 


the country lies before the observer like 


a map. He can look over Long Island’ 


into the Atlantic’'Ocean and see the grey- 
hounds passing Fire Island on their way 
to New York harbor. He can see over 
the Hudson River and Newark Bay far 


into the interior of New Jersey, 
and up the Hudson Valley be- 
yond Peekskill. The range of 
vision from the observation plat- 
form is a circle 72 miles in diam- 
eter to the sea level, and any 
elevations can be seen at a much 
greater distance. One-sixteenth 
of the whole population of the 
United States lies within this 
circle, so that it is safe to say 
that the homes of more human 
beings can be seen from the 
tower than from any point on 
the globe. 

The total floor area of the 
building is 1,085,663 square feet, 
or about 25 acres, almost three 
times greater than the Singer 
Building. The weight of the 
structure is 85,000 tons, and it 
contains 16,287,034 cubic feet. 
Half way up is a giant clock 
three stories high, with a dial 
face 26 feet in diameter. It is 
second only to the clock erected 
by Colgate & Co., in Jersey City, 
which has a diameter of 38 feet. 

The projected building of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Com- 
pany is designed by D. H. Burn- 
ham & Co., the Chicago archi- 
tects. The hight will be go9 feet 
above the sidewalk, exclusive 
of a flagstaff 150 feet long. It 
has been calculated that the air 
pressure at the top will be 70 
pounds to the square foot less 
than at the bottom, and that 
there will be a difference of a 
full inch in the barometer. The 
present structure is only about 
forty years old, and when com- 
pleted, was the finest office 
building in New York. Visitors 
to the city were escorted there 
and shown the view from the 
seven story roof. The interior 
furnishings and equipment are 
very elaborate. It is probably 
the most expensive building that 
has ever been torn’ down to give place 
to another. The site is valued at $15,- 
000,000, and the projected tower will 
cost $10,000,000. 

On a cloudy or foggy day it is impos- 
sible to see the tops of these new sky- 
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PERPENDICULAR VIEW FROM THE TOP OF THE METROPOLITAN LIFE 
TOWER, 700 FEET ABOVE THE STREET. 
To get the best effect lay the magazine on the floor. 


scrapers. Conversely, a business man mountain top, and only the dull roar 

dictating letters at his desk. hundreds of from the streets would remind him that 

feet above the ground would be as effect- far below lay a teeming city, with con- 

ually above the clouds as tho on a lonely gested traffic and thronging thorofares. 
New: York Ciry. 


LOOKING DOWN FROM THE SINGER TOWER. 


The roof of the thirty-story City Investing Building in the aerarennd and the 
twenty-five-story Hudson Terminal Building beyond. 
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toward an increased use of text- 

books, even in university classes, 
so the question of choice becomes in- 
creasingly important. Owing to the 
enterprise and competition of our pub- 
lishers, the American teacher has placed 
before him an array of school books 
more numerous and varied, and better 
printed and illustrated, than any other 
country possesses. But this embarrass- 
ment of riches makes his selection the 
more difficult. He may be quite satis- 
fied with the book he is using, which has 
come to fit him like an old coat, yet when 
he turns a deaf ear to the agent who has 
“something new” to show, his conscience 
troubles him with the suggestion that he 
is becoming a fossil. It is our purpose, 
in this annual survey of school texts and 
professional reading, to call the attention 
of the teacher to the new publications of 
importance and give him some hints as 
to their relative value and distinctive 


points. 

English 
By Mary Hall Leonard. 
By Charles 


{ HE tendency in education of late is 


Grammar and Its Reasons. 
Barnes. $1.50. 
English Composition. 

inn. 80 cents. 

An Introductory Course in Exposition. By Frances 

’ . Perry. American Book Co. $1.00. 

Lives of Great English Writers. -By Walter S. 
Hinchman and Francis B. Gummere. Houghton, 
Mifflin. $1.50. 

English Poems. Ed. by Edward Chauncey Baldwin 
and Harry G. Paul. American Book Co. $1.00. 

English Poems. By Walter C. Bronson. University 
of Chicago Press. $1.50 (School ed. $1.00.) 

A Collection of Eighteenth Century Verse. Ed. by 
Margaret Lynn. Macmillan. $1.10. 

Specimers of Modern English Literary Criticism. Ed. 
by William T. Brewster. Macmillan. $1.00. 
The Short Story. Ed. by Brander Matthews. Amer- 
ican Book Co. $1.00. ‘ 
An Introduction to the Study of Rhetoric. By Helen 
J. Robins and Agnes F. Perkins. Macmillan. 
90 cents. <5 

Linguistic Development and Education. By M. V. 
O’Shea. Macmillan. $1.25. 
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Lane Hanson. 


Words and Sentences. By Alfred M. Hitchcock. 
Holt. 35 cents. ’ 
Teachers’ Outlines for Studies in English. 


bert S. Blakely. American Book Co. 50 cents. 
The Little Helper. By Millicent Baum. Books I 
and II. Silver, Burdett. 23 and 32 cents. : 
A First Practice Reader. By Libbie J. Eginton. Sil- 


ver, Burdett. 30 cents. a 
The Bailey-Manly Spelling Book. Houghton, Mifflin. 


25 cents. a0 

The Beginner’s Primer. Houghton, Mifflin. 30 cents. 

The Child World Primer. By Alys E. Bentley and 
Geneva R. Johnston. 30 cents. 

The Lamb Shakespeare for the Young. ‘The Tempest, 
A Midsummer Night’s Dream, As You Like It, 
The Winter’s Tale. Ed. by I. Gollancz. Duffield. 
80 cents each. " 

The First Folia Shakespeare. Romeo and Juliet, The 
Winter’s Tale, Othello and The Tempest. ed. 
by Charlotte Porter and Helen A. Clarke. 
Crowell. 75 cents each. : .. 

The Old Speliang Shakespeare. Ed. by F. J. Furni- 
vall and W. G. Boswell-Stone. Twelfth Night. 
Duffield. $1.00 each. a E 

Spenser's The Fowre Hymnes. Ed. by Lilian Win- 
stanley. University Press. 50 cents. 

Select Translations from Old English Prose. Ed. by 
Albert S. Cook and Chauncey B. Tinker. $1.25. 
The New Hudson Shakespeare, Julius Cesar. 
Ed. by Ebenezer C. Black and Andrew Jackson 
George. 35 cents. Ginn. 

Eclectic Readings. Cooper’s Adventures of Deer- 
slayer. Ed. by Haight. 35 cents. The Story of 
Two Boys. By Clifton Johnson. 35 cents. 
Famous Pictures of Children. J. A. Schwartz. 
40 cents. Explorers and Founders of America. 
By A. E. Foote and A. W. Skinner. 60 cents. 
Second Fairy Reader. By James Baldwin. 35 
cents. Another Fairy Reader. By James Bald- 
win. 35 cents. American Book of Golden Deeds. 
By James Baldwin. 50 cents. Japanese Folk 
Stories and Fairy Tales. By Mary F. Nixon. 
Roulet. 40 cents. Chinese Fables and Folk 
Stories. By Mary Hayes Davis and Chow- 
Leung. 40 cents. Swift’s Gulliver’s Travels 
Retold. By James Baldwin.. 35 cents. Ameri- 
can Book Co. 

Gateway Series of English Texts. Irving’s Sketch- 
Book® Selections. Martin 
45 cents. 

The Deserted Village. 


By Gil- 


Shelley’s Selected Poems. 
Ed. by Clarke. 50 cents. Emerson’s Se- 
lected Poems. Ed. by Bory A. Jordan. 40 
cents. Bacon’s Essays. Ed. by C. S. Northup. 
40 cents. Lamb’s Essays of Elia. 40 cents. 
Afoot and Afloat. By John Burroughs. 25 cents. 
Memoir of Whittier. By Bliss Perry. 25 
cents, Finding a Home. By Kate Douglas Wizg- 
ag 25 cents. My Garden Acquaintances, etc. 

James Russell well. 15 cents. The Flag 
Raising. By Kate Douglas iggin. 25 cents. 
» Houghton ifflin. 

Stevenson's Master of Ballantrae. Ed. by H. Adel- 

bert White. Macmillan. 25 cents. 


Riverside 
a 
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The Essays of Francis Bacon. Ed. by Mary Augusta 


Scott. Scribner’s. $1.25. 

Winning Orations. Ed. by Charles Edgar Prather. 
Topeka: Crane & Co. $3.00. 

irgumentation and Debating. By William Trufant 
Foster. Houghton, Mifflin. $1.25. 


To begin with the rudiments—a useful 
book for teachers, if not for pupils, is 
Grammar and Its Reasons—# series of 
chapters, not only on the parts of speech, 
inflection, construction and similar topics, 
but also on questions connected with the 
teaching and the general significance of 
the subject, such as the place of gram- 
mar in the school course and the like. 
The discussions are uniformly plain and 
clear, marked by good common sense and 
a disposition to simplify the study as 
much as possible—to reduce it to its low- 
est denominations ‘without in any way 
sacrificing its genuine properties or di- 
minishing its real importance. 

For younger students Mr. Hanson’s 
English Composition offers much’ the 
usual course—a mixture of grammar, 
spelling, punctuation and rhetoric—with- 
out any very great improvement over the 
ordinary methods. Like most of his kind 


Mr. Hanson is far too eager for original 
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composition. “Think for yourself,” is 
his admonition to the pupil, as tho that 
were the beginning and not the end of 
discipline. From this point of view, it 
must be confest, his illustrations are 
well chosen, most of them being them- 
selves the work of pupils and hence quite 
within the reach of others. But what 
they gain in “availability” they lose by 
the very fact of being on the student’s 
own plane. Indeed, the fault of this 
theory lies in the fact that the student 
is constantly urged to do something 
which is hardly worth doing—tho if such 
a system is to be imposed upon the teach- 
er at all, Mr. Hanson’s book has the ad- 
vantage of making it fairly practicable. 
For a higher grade of work Miss 
Perry’s Exposition contains a clear and 
methodical presentation of a kind of 
writing which is at least comparatively 
logical and substantial and which may be 
made to represent some definite thinking. 
Miss Perry divides her Exposition ingen- 
iously and intelligibly into two processes, 
definition and analysis, and three func- 
tions, presentation, interpretation and in- 


DIPTYCH WITH PORTRAITS OF HONORIUS. 
From Jones’s “Story of the Roman Empire.” 
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terpretative presentation, whose treat- 
ment constitutes the bulk of her volume. 
Unfortunately the book ends with a 
rather disproportionate chapter on liter- 
ary criticism—one third of the entire 
contents. This, again, is to exaggerate 
the importance of “originality.” It is 
bad enough to find the youth in training 
for story-tellers and even novelists—but 
when it comes to making them literary 
critics, it seems as tho the absurdity of 
the thing should be apparent. And yet 


with this exception Miss Perry’s Expost- 
tion is not unpraiseworthy, either for its 
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usual “preliminary courses in literary 
history, with their third-hand comments 
on esthetical and critical questions.” No 
doubt such courses are bad enough; but 
the biographical method itself seems 
something of a retrocession. Nor is it 
at all certain that the best way of encour. 
aging a taste for literature and an under- 
standing of it is not by direct and copi- 
ous discussion of the writings themselves 
rather than of their authors, provided 
such discussion be good and suited to the 
capacity of the beginner—for what we 
hear much talked about that we finally 


SEA ANEMONE. 


From Hunter’s “Biology.” 


general plan or for the numerous exer- 
cises with which it is accompanied. 

As a preparation for the study of liter- 
ature Professor Gummere and Mr. 
Hinchman have written a series of short 
lives of the great English writers. Ten 
biographies, which are supplemented in 
a manner by occasional chapters of tran- 
sition on such subjects as the eighteenth 
century and the age of romanticism, are 
not uninteresting in themselves and are 
well adapted to the kind of readers for 
whom they are intended. The final 
chronology and bibliography too are use- 
ful in their way. But it is doubtful, after 
all, whether such a book is likely to sup- 
ply the literary stimulus which its au- 
thors expect from it, in contrast with the 


interest ourselves in. Good criticism is 
not so uninteresting as is often pretend- 
ed ; and if our teachers of literature were 
only properly qualified, we should prob- 
ably have by this time an admirable series 
of good school criticism for all sorts and 
conditions of pupils. 

Something of this kind is, indeed, be- 
ginning to be supplied by anthologies or 
“collections” intended for school use, 
which would answer the purpose very 
well if the teacher could be. depended 
upon to supply the discussion so neces- 
sary as a vehicle. Unfortunately the 
best of such compilations are confined at 
present to poetry. This year there are 
at least three new ones. The most com- 
prehensive, by Professors Baldwin and 
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Paul, is intended to cover the whole 
field from Chaucer to Tennyson, and, 
while a convenient book, is in no wise 
superior to others already in existence. 
Some idea of a “comparative” study of 
selections which seems to have guided 
the editors to some extent in their choice 
of material is hardly obvious enough to 
be useful to the teacher; while the ques- 
tions, inserted among the notes at the 
back of the volumes, in the hope of 
drawing the pupil out and arousing his 
interest, are hardly abundant or lively 
enough for the purpose. 

On the other hand, Professor Bron- 
son’s English Poems, of which the pres- 
ent volume covers only the nineteenth 
century, has one or two new features. 
Besides the usual matter, the notes aim 
to include some sort of statement of the 
“poet's theory of poetry and his phi- 
losophy of life when these can be given 
in his own words,” and also “specimens 
of contemporary criticism on some of 
the leaders of new literary movements.” 
Unhappily this sort of material is still 
too scanty and is, besides, so micro- 


scopically printed as to be read only with 


some pains. Professor Lynn’s Eigh- 
teenth Century Verse, as its title im- 
plies, is much more restricted in its scope 
than the preceding collections, but is 
pretty well representative of its province, 
inclusive of the ballad. 

With prose the difficulty of making a 
handy compilation is much greater than 
in the case of poetry, as the specimens 
must be either very short or very care- 
fully ‘selected. Professor Brewster’s no- 
tion, in his Modern English Literary 
Criticism, of limiting his selections to 
some one genre or type and making 
them representative rather than ex- 
haustive, is a good one. What is partic- 
ularly admirable in the execution of his 
plan is the broad and generous introduc- 
tion, which discusses freely and interest- 
ingly, not only the general type of lit- 
erature included, but also the particular 
selections themselves. With such a judi- 
cious model it seems as tho it would be 
easy to do much the same thing for other 
prose forms. Indeed, Prof. Brander 
Matthews’s Short Story is based on the 
same principle, and consists of stories 
from various sources so arranged as to 
illustrate not merely the genre itself, but 
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also the history of its development. The 
selections are set in the right light by a 
general introduction and_ conclusion, 
while each is properly focused by little 
commentaries fore and aft. 

That the system of intercollegiate ora- 
torical contests popular in the West has 
been successful in making ready speakers 
is proved by the career of many a man 
now prominent in national politics, but 
the verbal product as it appears in cold 
print in the two volumes of Winning 
Orations cannot be regarded as a contri- 
bution to good literature or social sci- 
ence. The new system of debating is un- 
doubtedly superior to competitive oratory 
if the participants follow the methods 
laid down by Professor Foster in his 
Argumentation and Debating, for in the 
study of the question and preparation of 
the briefs they will get a valuable train- 
ing in thinking. An appendix of I50 
pages contains specimen debates, suitable 
questions and exercises. 


os 
” Greek and Latin 


> 
A Short History of Gregk Literature. By Wilmer C. 
Wright. American Book Co. $1.50. 
Macmiilan’s Latin Classics. Livy. Book I. Ed. by 
ter Dennison. 60 cents. Three Tragedies of 
Seneca. By Hugh MacMaster Kingery. 60 cents. 


Macmillan. 
The Trachinie of Sophocles. By Sir Richard C. 
University Press. 


Jebb and Gilbert A. Davies. 
$1.00. 


Since Charles Francis Adams and the 
Emperor William, almost a generation 
ago, “gave Greek a black eye,” the 
friends of the classics have comforted 
themselves in watching the intensity with 
which the fewer students are devoted to 
the study of Greek. In past years stu- 
dents were forced to it, but now those 
who climbs the steeps of Parnassus do so 
for the love of it. The most splendid of 
all literatures, which may be compared 
to the sun, seems about to go the way of 
good things neglected. For good or for 
ill, we are tending to the practical. 

But we are not going to grieve over 
the fact thatsthe average college gradu- 
ate of today no longer quotes Greek or 
even Latin. The list of new books of 
the year in the classics is rather meager. 
This may be a sign of the times; but 
something has been done to enliven the 
interest of the subjects. The Macmillan 
Company furnishes Three Tragedies of 
Seneca, which are merely translations of 
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Greek into Latin. A “Seneca question” 
has recently broken out, in which it is 
mooted whether Seneca is really the 
author of these plays. We know that 
this man of high morals, but little back- 
bone, fell under the ban of Nero. Den- 
nison’s Livy puts before us the first book 
and extracts from the succeeding njne, 
with lucid and excellent notes and intro- 
duction. Such condensation will do 
something to keep alive an interest in 
Latin authors. The Trachinie of 
Sophocles, with notes condensed from 
Jebb’s monumental work, is here adapt- 
ed to classroom work, with probably less 
success than would accompany an en- 
tirely new presentation. In the Short 
History of Greek Literature, Dr. Wright 
has followed the beaten track ; but he has 
scattered along it a fragrance which is 
agreeable to the traveler. His transla- 


tions are felicitous, this one especially: 


“Some Thracian strutteth with my shield, 
For, being somewhat flurried, 
I left it in a wayside bush 
When from the field I hurried; 
A right good targe, but I got off.* 
The deuce may take the shield; 
I'll get another just as good 
When next I go afield.” 


No one has better rendered into Eng- 
lish the spirit of the devil-may-care 
Archilochus. 

& 


French 


Mole’s Dictionary of the French and English Lan- 
uages. Ed. by Louis Tolhausen and George 
ayn. Macmillan. $1.50. 

Chardenal’s Complete French Course. Ed. by Maro 

Brooks. Allyn & Bacon. $1.00. 

Heath’s Modern Language Series. Choix de Contes 
de Daudet. By C. Fontaine. nw cents. Victor 
Hugo’s Selected Poems. Ed. by A. Schinz. 80 
cents. Lectures Faciles. My Mary Stone Bruce. 
~ cents. Extracts for Composition in French. 
By . Mansion. 60 cents. MHalévy’s Un 

arriage som Ed. by R. L. Hawkins. 25 
cents. Heath 

ane oe B Julius Tuckerman. 
Comedie Classique en France. 

Laurie’s Mémoires d’un 
lo L. Borgerhoff. 50 cents. 
0. 

Renan’s Ma Soeur Henriette. Ed. by William F. 

Giese. Holt. 35 cents. 


The French text-books pgesent no sur- 
prises to the observer, and, if anything, 
indicate a weakening of the output. 
Well edited is a volume of Victor Hugo’s 
Poems, a comprehensive selection based 
upon a sensible principle and reinforced 
by explanatory notes. A vocabulary, 
however, is missing. An old friend is 
Chardenal’s Grammar, refurbished to 


50 cents. La 
By Edith Healy. 
Collégien. 
American 
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meet criticism and attack. The revision 
is, however, detailed rather than essen- 
tial, and leaves one with the feeling that 
it comes too late. The Chardenal meth- 
od, highly valuable in its day and still 
maintaining a certain vogue, is neverthe- 
less doomed to perish before the attacks 
of the more modern text-books, armed 
with deeper pedagogic as well as prac- 
tical insight. Laurie’s Mémoires is too 
long to be of use to lower grades, and 
will serve for rapid reading in the upper 
high school grades. Renan’s remin- 
iscences of his sister, couched in his soft- 
flowing, feminine style, demands for 
sympathetic reading a sensitive taste rare 
to the rank and file of college classes. 
Halevy’s work will likewise appeal only 
to a sustained interest and a complexer 
hold upon.vagaries of style. La Comé- 
die Classique is paved with good inten- 
tions, but fifteen slices of comedies will 
not serve either to whet the appetite or 
cultivate the taste for French literature. 
Lectures Faciles is an elementary read- 
er, probably of use to girls’ academies. 
Simplicité, which seeks to initiate the be- 
ginner into the mysteries of French pro- 
nunciation, might rather have been 
named Complexité, for no work on pro- 
nunciation, with all its mighty array of 
rules, will substitute for the living tones 


of the teacher. 
s&s 


German 


Muller’s Neue Marchen. Ed. by W. F. Little. 39 
. cents. Grimm’s German Fairy Stories Retold. 
Ed. by James R. Kern and Minna M. Kern. 30 
cents. Selections from Schiller’s Ballads and 
i ate ag By L. A. Rhoades. 60 cents. American 


A German Grammar for Beginners. By Paul Valen- 
tine Bacon. Allyn & Bacon. $1.25. 
Alltaégliches. By M. B. Lambert. cents. Bohlau’s 

ty oe Ed. b mma Haevernick. 
40 cents. Kellar’s :~ Fahnlein der Sieben Auf- 
rechten. Ed. wr W. G. Howard and A. M. 
Forterest, 40 cents. Der Weg sum Gliick. By 
Wilhelm Bernhardt. 40 cents. Heath. 
Pm of the English and aw hy By 
William James. Macmillan. o. 
Grillparser’s Die Ahnfrau. Ed. by ow Heuser 
and George H. Danton. 80 cents. bs FR en Die 
Beiden Freunde. Ed. by Karl Detlev Jessen. 35 
cents. Hoffmann’s 7 ogg Martin der Kiifner 
und seine Gesellen. Ed. by Robert H. Fife. 40 
cents. Am Anfang. ulius Tuckerman. 50 
cents. Baumbach’s pa Chwiegersohn. Ed. b 
Otto Heller. 40 cents. Ernst’s Uberwunden. Ed. 
by James T. Hatfield. 30 cents. Holt. 


To a careful observer of the textbook 
field, the present gleanings from German 
literature show a certain exhaustion ; the 
clearly good books are diminishing, the 
doubtful increasing. The main source 
of supply still, as ever, is the Novelle, 
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too useful a literary form to be easily 
discarded. The Novellen chosen range 
from the artless boys’ tales of Blithgen 
and Lohmeyer to the rich, historic tale 
of old Nuremberg by that weirdest of 
romanticists, Hoffmann, The former are 
meant to inspire and to warn the youth, 
and are written in the simple but mas- 
terly German of the leaders of the 
Jugendliteraturbewegung. The volume 
is to be commended for first year high 
school classes, and has the advantage of 
being short enough for a term sg 

and long enough for a year. ! 
Hoffmann, poet, musician, gov- 
ernment official, lawyer, writer, 
contributes to this year’s crop 
his Meister Martin, which deals 
with a somewhat similar theme 
as the “Meistersanger von 
Nuremberg” of Wagner, who 
received much of his impulse 
from Hoffmann. The text suf- 
fers from too much introduc- 
tion, a disease common to 
books of this variety, but will 
prove valuable material for a 
second or third year high 
school class. Easy reading, of 
primary character, is to be 
found in Am Anfang, in thir- 
teen selections from Grimm’s 
tales, the children’s pabulum 
for more than half a century. 
Of a similar nature, with a 
trifle more difficult German, is 
the Newe Marchen. Of mate- 
rial pleasing to students of the 
early years of high school is 
Kellar’s story of the Swiss po- 
litical agitations of the last 
century, well interwoven in the 
interesting love story. A more 
serious work of a military char- 
acter is Von Moltke’s Die Beiden 
Freunde. More subtle, it is meant for 
older students. Girls of the younger high 
school grades will enjoy a thoroly femi- 
nine story of the three daughters of Rat 
Kirsten, of the Weimar of Goethe’s day. 
A conversation book in, which real peop!e 
speak naturally about real things is cer- 
tainly a rara avis. Such is Lambert’s 
Alltagliches. It has a commonsense 
choice of subjects, and particularly does 
it make an effective appeal to the aver- 
age boy’s daily interests. Only one 
drama lies before us in textbook form, 
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but that is a masterpiece. Grillparzer’s 
Die Ahnfrau, the first published work of 
the greatest Austrian dramatist, contains 
within it all the strange elements of his 
character—his gloom, his tragic inten- 
sity, his weirdness, his sensing of the 
fate motive of life. Only mature stu- 
dents will feel the drama understand- 
ingly. A new undertaking in the field 
‘of German grammars would seem to be 
venturesome in these days. Bacon’s is 


therefore all the more a surprise. It 


= OY ome 


MOSS CAMPION. 


From Brown’s “Alpine Flora.” 


proves to be an excellently arranged 
grammar, compact in form, strongly em- 
phasized in content. An additional’ merit 
lies in the inclusion of good first year 
reading selections. 


a 
Spanish 


By E. S. Harrison. $1.00. 
Ed. by Frederick Zagel. 


Spanish Correspondence. 
Schilling’s Don Basilio. 
$1.00. Holt. 

Health’s Modern Language Series. Tamayo’s Lo Posi- 
tivo. Ed. by Philip Harry and Alfonso De Salvio. 
45 cents. Spanish Composition. By Alfred Remy, 
60 cents. Gutierrez’s El Trovador. Ed. by H. 
H. Vaughan. 40 cents. Heath. 
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Spanish Prose Composition. By G. mote rey. 
cents. Cuentos Modernos. Ed. se 5 Bush. 
nell Johnson. 60 cents. American Book Co. 


For those who would speak Spanish 
with ease and accuracy, it would be hard 
to find a book more eminently practical 
in its plan and in all its details than Dr. 
Umphrey’s Spanish Prose Composi- 
tion. It embraces interesting topics 
suitable for reading, translation and con- 
versation, and is especially fitted’ for 
classes in conversation. There is a very 
full vocabulary, both in Spanish and 
English, for which, however, there is not 
any apparent necessity, as all the words 
are explained in the text, and a fairly 
diligent student will hardly need it. Don 
Basilio is an entirely original work, 
written in dialog form, and in an easy, 
colloquial style. We are first introduced 
to the hero in his bedroom, then follow 
him to breakfast, then visit with him his 
tailor, etc. In this way a wide range of 
subjects is introduced, each being illus- 
trated by abundant notes. The second 


part deals with private and business cor- 
respondence, bills of exchange, receipts, 


etc., and there is a very complete vocab- 
ulary. The method is original and nat- 
ural, and the idioms are introduced in an 
effective and pleasing manner. The 
student who has thoroly mastered “Har- 
rison’s Correspondence” ought certainly 
to be able to write a letter in Spanish on 
any ordinary business subject. It con- 
tains specimens of every imaginable class 
of correspondence, a fine collection of 
idioms, and concludes with a number of 
“Letter Outlines,” which add consider- 
ably to the value of the work. Remy’s 
Spanish Composition will serve a cul- 
tural as well as a practical purpose. 
The selections presented for translation 
deal exclusively with Spain, Spanish life, 
customs and 
student is led, almost unconsciously, into 
the very life and spirit of both the for- 
eign language and the foreign people. 
Those acquainted with the rather inane 
libretto of Verdi’s “I1 Trovatore” will be 
agreeably disappointed by a perusal of 
Gutierrez’s El Trovador, upon which it 
is based. It is a romantic drama, in 
which genuine humor is combined with 
dramatic intensity. The present edition 
is in many respects excellent. The notes, 
however, might be fuller; there is a 
paucity of allusions to manners and cus- 
toms, the ignorance of which often in- 


institutions, and thus the 
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creases the difficulties of grammar and 
vocabulary for the student. Tamayo y 
Baus’s play, “Un Drama Nuevo,” has been 
heard in America, but his greater Lo 
Positivo is but little known outside 
Latin countries. The editors have done 
their part of the work in a scholarly and 
effective fashion, and the introduction, 
notes and vocabulary are sufficient to 
make the path of the reader easy. 
& 


Mathematics 


Elementary ie By J. W. A. Young and L. L 
Jackson. y Hrnag $1.12. 

High School Aigebra, Elementary Course and Ad- 
vanced Comsen, By Slaught and N. j. 
Lennes. Allyn & acon. $1.00 each. 

High School Algebra. By J. H. Tanner. 
ook Company. $1.00. 

Elementary Algebra. By Frederick H. 
American Book Company. $1.00. 
Graphic Algebra. By Arthur Schultze. 

80 cents. 

Elemenis of Plane and Spherical Trigonometry. By 
James Howard Gore. Putnam _ $1.20. 

Differential and Integral Calculus. By William F. 
Osgood. Macmillan. $2.00. 


Intruction in mathematics. has become 
so completely standardized that great in- 
dividuality and diversity in text-books 
cannot be expected. Even if an original 
and revolutionary method of presenta- 
tion occurred to the well-regulated mind 
of the professional teacher the exigencies 
of the curriculum and the rigidity of col- 
lege requirements would keep him from 
the temptation of putting it in a book. 
Progress in the teaching of mathematics 
has to be made by concerted action such 
as is now being provided for by various 
committees and associations, and the 
competition between publishers keeps the 
text-books of any year in close rivalry. 
To make an adequate distinction between 
the six algebras before us would require 
at least a year’s use of each in the school- 
room in order to detect the defects which 
we may presume they all contain and to 
disclose their comparative merits. They 
have obviously all felt the pressure that 
has in recent years been brought to bear 
upon the mathematical instructor by 
physicists and engineers, and they have 
all responded to it, tho in various ways 
and in different degrees. Mathematics 
oldest and most venerated of the 
sciences, and in times past the most 
haughty, has been compelled to abrogate 
her aloofness, and minister more directly 
and specifically to needs of the newer 
sciences and of everyday life. The dis- 
tinctions, more historical than logical, 
between the branches of mathematics 


American 
Somerville. 


Macmillan. 
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that go by different names are breaking 
down and the pupil is trained to use any 
method that will get his result with a 
freedom that would shock the purists of 
the past. Of the text-books on algebra 
above mentioned the two that will be of 
most interest to the teacher who is in 
search of something new are those of 
Young and Jackson and of Slaught and 
Lennes. Both give unusual attention 
to the practical use of algebra in phy- 
sical science and in commercial prob- 
iems. Both are careful to keep in touch 
with arithmetic on the one hand and 
geometry on the other. It is becoming 
daily more important that every educated 
person should become familiar with 
graphic methods, for they are not only 
used in all the sciences, including now 
the biological, but are even appearing in 
newspapers and magazines in such ele- 
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have outlined above as affecting the 
teaching of all mathematics. 


st 
Physics and Chemistry 


The Mathematical Theory of Electricity and Magnet- 
ism. By J. H. Jeans. $4.50. Modern Electrical 
Theory. y N. R. Campbell. $2.25. Putnam’s. 

Practical Physics. By W. S. Franklin, C. M. Craw- 
ford and Barry Macnutt. 3 vols. Macmillan. 
$1.00 each. 

An Intermediate Course of Mechanics. By Alfred W. 
Porter. Dutton. $1.50. 

Physics for High School Students. By Henry S. 
——" and Horatio N. -Chute. Allyn & Bacon 

1.20. 

A Text-Book in Physics. By William N. Mumper. 
American Book Co. $1.20. 
General Physics. By Henry Crew. 
First Priniciples of Che 


Macmillan. $2.75 
mistry. By R. B. Brownlce, 
Z ancock, R. W. Fuller Michael D. Sohon 
and J. E. Whitsit. Allyn & Bacon. $1.25. 
A = Text-Book of Chemistry. By Ira Remsen. 
olt. 
Exercises in Elementary Quantitative Chemical Analy- 
sis. By A. T. Lincoln and J. H. Walton. Mac- 
millan. $1.25. 


The separation of this paragraph 
from the last is simply for convenience, 





WIND RIPPLES ON THE SURFACE OF A SAND DUNE. 


From Salisbury’s “Physiography. 


mentary forms as temperature charts 
and rows of men of various hights and 
costumes representing the growth of pop- 


ulation. All the algebras in hand devote 
considerable space to graphs, Tanner 
differing from the other three in confin- 
ing the subject to a separate chapter, and 
we have also a welcome little volume by 
Schultze especially devoted to it. In 
Gore’s Trigonometry condensation and 
simplification are carried to the extreme. 
Osgood’s Calculus is the product of Har- 
vard experience for the last twenty-five 
years and of the influences which we 


for, as we have just seen, works on pure 
mathematics are making extensive use of 
physical formule and works in physics 
are as nearly mathematical as they can 
be. Both among the elementary and 
advanced books on either side this im- 
aginary line pages could be matched 
which would scarcely be distinguishable 
in content. The most important book 
in the field of physics of the year—or 
of many a year—Jeans’s Electricity and 
Magnetism, is the most purely mathe- 
matical. It is a worthy successor of 
Clark Maxwell’s treatise, and is more 
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useful, because it is in closer touch with 
recent conceptions of electricity and be- 
cause it is more comprehensible and 
connected. The mind of Maxwell work- 
ed at such a high potential that it leapt 
across spark gaps quite impossible to the 
ordinary individual. Princeton has done 
America a service by the capture of Pro- 
fessor Jeans, and we hope he can be kept 
contented on this side the water. An- 
other book of a similar character, also 
from the Cambridge University Press, is 
devoted to the exposition and discus- 
sions of the modern theory of the elec- 
tron, and in this Mr. Campbell calls at- 
tention to the synthesis of the sciences 
in the following words: 

“The barriers which have been erected be- 
tween the various branches of science by the 
writers of text-books have been broken down: 
optics, heat and mechanics seem likely to be- 
come in the near future special departments of 
the all-embracing science of electricity; the gulf 
which separated the two halves of the study of 
matter, physics and chemistry has _ been 
bridged.” 

Professor Franklin, of Lehigh, is as 
good at managing a laboratory as he is 
at writing text-books, and the methods 
he has worked out in the course of his 
twenty years of experience in the han- 
dling of advanced students in experi- 
mental work he has given in the three 
volumes on Practical Physics, the first 
dealing with Mechanics and Heat, the 
second with Electricity and Magnetism, 
and the third with Light and Sound. 
Carhart and Chute’s Physics has one 
great advantage over all new competi- 
tors; everybody knows that “it will 
work,” for it has been tried in over 4,000 
schools. The revised edition, fortunate- 
ly, is not materially changed. Mumper’s 
new Text-Book in Physics for Secondary 
Schools is similar in style and scope, but 
does not devote so much space to ex- 
periments. It reads well and has made 
a special effort to be up to date. We see 
no advantages in Crew’s General 
Physics over other well-known works in 
the market, either in arrangement or 
new material. It is doubtless preferable 
that a text-book should err on the side 
of conservatism, still it seems to us that 
a volume of this size could have found 
space for the new theories of the consti- 
tution of electricity and of matter, and 
that college students ought not to be left 
in ignorance of such things as wireless 
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telegraphy, Réntgen rays and radium. 
First Principles of Chemistry is a co- 
operative work originating in the ap- 
pointment of a committee of New York 
high-school teachers to prepare a syl- 
labus for an elementary course. The 
result is a well balanced, clearly written 
and eminently practicable book. The 
most striking novelty is the skilful em- 
ployment of photographs of apparatus 
and processes. The new edition of 
Remsen’s College Text - Book of Chem- 
istry shows no marked changes. __Lin- 
coln and Walton’s Quantitative Analy- 
sis is intended especially for students in 
agriculture, and includes the official 
methods for foods, fertilizers, soils, etc. 


J 
Nature Study and Biology 


Nature Study Made Easy. By Edward B. Shallow 
and Winifred T. Cullen. 40 cents. Macmillan. 
Nature-Study. By Frederick L. Holtz. Scribner’s. 


$1.50. 

The Study of Nature. By Samuel C. Schmucker. 
Lippincott. on] 

Plant Physiology and Ecology. By Frederic Edward 
Clements. Holt. $2.00. 

A Laboratory Manual of Zoology. By Margaretta 
Burnet. 50 cents. A Text-Book of Genera! 
Physiology and Anatomy. By Walter Hollis Eddy. 
1.20. lements of Biology. By George William 
unter. ae American Book Co. 

Alpine Flora of the Canadian Rocky Mountains. By 
Stewardson Brown. New York: Putnam’s. 352 
pages, 79 plates from photographs and water 


colors. -00. 
Bird Study. By Herbert K. Job. New 


Sport o 
York: Outing Pub. Co. 288 pages and 130 pages 


from photographs. $2.00. 

Our Bird Friends. By G. F. Burba. New York: 
ue Pub. Co. 152 pages, 10 colored plates. 
1.00. 


Shallow and Cullen’s new book is a 
series of lessons for fourth grade of New 
York City schools. It is essentially a 
reading book. It is true that the last 
part has notes for practical work, but 
the form of the book will lead many 
teachers to encourage reading more than 
observing. While it may for a time be 
useful for unprepared teachers, it is cer- 
tainly not going to help much in solving 
the most pressing problems of nature 
study for city schools and in convincing 
the skeptical ones that nature study de- 
serves to be an integral part of element- 
ary education. Holtz’s Nature Study is 
the most important nature study book of 
the year. It is a manual for teachers and 
for students in training schools. Part I 
discusses principles and methods. Part 
II is devoted to subject matter of a bio- 
logical nature, placing emphasis on life 
histories and habits and relations to 
environment and practical bearing on 
human life. Part III outlines a good 
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course for eight grades. The book is a 
valuable contribution to the nature study 
movement, and deserves to be read by 
every teacher interested in such work. 
Schmucker’s Study of Nature is a very 
comprehensive and practical volume for 
teachers, and satisfactorily meets the cri- 
terion laid down by the author, that a 
good nature study book sends us out into 
the open to see for ourselves instead of 
making us content to study nature in the 
library. Special attention is given to the 
arrangement of the course to correspond 
with the material available at the differ- 
ent seasons of the year, and to the ques- 
tion, often still more difficult, of how to 
get the subject into a crowded curric- 
ulum. The author ranges from toads to 
stars, and includes plants, fishes, insects 
and domestic animals. The volume is 
illustrated with many text. sketches and 
adorned with four color plates. Clem- 
ents’s Ecology is for second courses of 
botany in colleges. As a clear presenta- 


tion of the relations of plants to the vari- 
ous aspects of environment the book is 
excellent and will undoubtedly long re- 


main a standard work for students of 
this phase of advanced botanical study. 
There is nothing’ strikingly new in Bur- 
net’s Manual, and it is really another 
addition to the long list of high school 
manuals copied from college courses in 
zoology. Like many of its rivals, there 
is too much attention to the details of 
technical morphology, including its still 
more useless (in secondary education) 
technical terms. This is probably in re- 
sponse to the formulated demands of the 
times, but the high school world is now 
looking for the author and publisher who 
dare cut loose from the traditional pres- 
entation of the subject and give the 
pupils more zoology which is worth the 
time of the average pupil. Eddy’s Physi- 
ology is a radical departure from the 
usual high school book in this subject 
in that it treats human physiology as 
part of biologic science and not as an 
isolated subject. The book will be best 
used as a supplement to courses in botany 
and zoology. Hunter’s Biology attempts 
to correlate botany, zoology and human 
physiology, especially in harmony with 
the requirements of the syllabus of the 
New York State Education Department. 
The author has undertaken an exceed- 
ingly difficult task, and high school 
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teachers of biology will certainly be 
grateful for the help which the book will 
give in relating the three phases of biol- 
ogy in high school teaching. The Flora, 
by Dr. Brown, of the Philadelphia 
Academy, is a valuable and attractively 
illustrated guide to the plants of general 
interest found in the Canadian Rockies 
and Selkirks. It will prove a vade 
mecum for the botanically inclined visitor 
to the resorts along the Canadian Pacific 
Railway, between Banff and Glacier. A 
survey of the book brings out the inter- 
esting fact that the plants of the Rockies 
in this region are adapted to cold and 
drouth, while those of the Selkirks are 
fitted to more humid atmospheric condi- 
tions. Also, it is remarkable that there 
are so many close family and generic 
resemblances to plants in the European 
Alps, but with a few exceptions the 
species are quite different. Of making 
many bird books there seems to be no 
end, and authors more numerous than 
ever are taking advantage of the unlim- 
ited possibilities afforded by the marvel- 
ously variable “personalities” and adapta- 
bility of birds. Among the latest books 
the Sport of Bird Study deserves most 
commendation because it shows boys in 
story form how much pleasure and sport 
may be found in studying birds in any 
ordinary country place. The book is at- 
tractive in style and illustrations, and its 
effect ought to be tested on many real, 
live American boys. Our Bird Friends 
is a plain compilation of well-known 
facts about twenty-three common birds. 
The illustrations are merely ten cents’ 
worth of the colored pictures used in 
hundreds of schools. As a condensed 
account of interesting facts the book is 
well worth one dollar and the time re- 
quired to read it. 
& 


Philosophy, Psychology and 
Education 


Pioneers in Education. Hor2ce Mann and the Public 
School in the United States. Pestalozzi and 
Elementary Education. Herbart and Education 
by Instruction. Herbert Srencer and Scientific 
Education. Rousseau and Education from Nature. 
Montaigne and Education of the Judgment. By 
Gabriel Compayre. Crowell. 90 cents each. 

Departmental Teaching in Elementary Schools. By 
Van Evrie Kilpatrick. 60 cents. The Manage- 
ment of a City School. By Arthur C. Perry. 
$1.25. School Reports and School Efficiency. By 
David S. Snedden and William H. Allen. $1.50. 
The Kindergarten in American Education. By 
Nina C. Vandewalker. $1.25. Principles of Sec- 
ondary Education. By Charles De Garmo. $1.00. 
The Psychology and Pedagogy of Reading. By 
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Edmund Burke Huey. $1.40. A Student’s His- 
y 5 of Philosophy. By Arthur K. Rogers. $2.00. 
A Brief Course in the History ef Education. By 
Paul Monroe. $1.25. Macmillan. 

Conditions and Tendencies of Technical Education in 
Germany. . Chamberlain. 50 cents. 
Our Children, Our Schools and Our Industries. 
By A. S. Draper. 50 o— Cornell Study Bul- 
leting for Teachers. Art Appreciation. By 
er De Garmo. 2. High School Observation. 

G. M. Whipple. 40 cents. Bardeen. 

Modern Srassical Philoso hers. By Benjamin Rand. 
$2.50. Home Schools snd Vacation. By Annie 
Winsor Allen. $1.25. A gigs, of Motives. 
Ideals and Values in Education. y William E. 
Chancellor. $1.75. Houghton, Mifflin. 

The ae and ee 4 a or Dock. By Martin 
G. Brumbau e Educational Process. 
By Arthur oxy Rochen, $1. a | Sisto Ele 

Psychology. By James Rowland Angell. 
mentary Experiments in Psychology. oy Carl E 
Seashore. $1.00. olt. 

Moral Training in she. Public Schools. 

: erie Essays. mC E. Rugh, T. P. Stevenson, 
E. Starbuck, rank Cramer and G. E. Myers. 
Colin A. Scott. 


California 


$1. = Social Education. By 
$1.25. Ginn. 
The School —o By Arthur Christopher Benson. 
Putnam. $1.2 
Mind in the Making. By E. J. Swift. 
$1. 


50 
Administration and Educational Work of American 
Juvenile Reform Schools. By David S. Snedden. 
Teachers’ College. $2.00. 


Scribner. 
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books of the past year belong in some 
measure to the old régime, but many of 
them show most hopeful signs of being 
inspired by the new light. To the latter 
class belongs the second volume of De- 
Garmo’s Principles of Secondary Educa- 
tion, a book which is written in the light 
of modern psychology by one of the most 
clear-sighted of American educators. 
The first volume of the series, which we 
reviewed last year, was devoted to a dis- 
cussion of the principles of secondary 
education ; the present volume is devoted 
to a study of the methods and processes 
of instruction in secondary schools. It is 


designed primarily as a textbook for uni- 
versity classes, but will be of service to 
all teachers interested in secondary in- 
struction and doubtless will do much 
toward making high school teaching ra- 
tional and scientific. 


Chancellor’s Mo- 


YOUNG ORCHARD ORIOLES. 


From Job's 


Educational doctrine in the past has 
been largely a chaos of personal opinion, 
and educational method has been of that 
empirical, rule-of-thumb nature that was 
characteristic of primitive medical prac- 
tice. Conditions are slowly changing: 
the day is dawning when the fundamen- 
tal principles of education will be estab- 
lished facts of the biological and socio- 
logical sciences, and educationad method 
will be prescribed by genetic and exper- 
imental psychology. The educational 


“The Sport of Bird Study.” 


tives, Ideals and Values in Education is 
a genuine discussion of the basic prin- 
ciples of education. The author, after 
pointing out what he considers the causes 
of the failure of our education in the 
past, names the sciences which should 
contribute the principles for educational 
philosophy to guide us in the future. 
Altho there is much in the book that is 
the mere ipse dixtt of the author, it is 
rich in suggestion and on the whole is a 
broad and philosophic treatment of the 
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subject. Swift's Mind in the Making 
treats of neither general principles nor 
method, but is a plea for a careful study 
of the individual child by the teacher and 
shows what this study should be and how 
conducted. Altho general laws may be 
established to serve as a basis for method, 
each child is to some extent a special case 
and demands special consideration and 
treatment. The book is full of examples 
of boys who were considered weak-mind- 
ed and worthless by their teachers but 
who later as men became leaders in 
thought and action. The tendency in 
education has been toward formal, rou- 
tine system; the individual has been 
sacrificed to a course of study. Profes- 
sor Swift makes it clear that teachers 
should have a good training in genetic 
psychology to be able to understand the 
children under their charge and deal 
wisely with them. In the Psychology 
and Pedagogy of Reading, which was 
discussed editorially in THE INDEPEND- 
ENT of April 30th, Huey has collected 
the results of all the experimental work 
on the mechanical and mental processes 


involved in reading; he gives a history 
of reading and reading methods and an 
exhaustive treatment of the pedagogy of 
reading, including a criticism of present- 


day methods. The author has done for 
reading what ought to be done for every 
branch of study. Not only those inter- 
ested in technical edtication, but all who 
are interested in fundamental questions 
of education should read Chamberlain’s 
iittle book on Technical Education in 
Germany and Draper’s address on Our 
Children, Our Schools and Our Indus- 
iries. The former explains what it is 
that makes Germany the leading indus- 
trial nation of the world and the latter 
is a broad and sensible treatment of the 
whole question of industrial training. 
Draper rightly thinks that work must be 
the salvation of our people, and that it 
is just as much the duty of the schools 
to train the masses for skillful work with 
their hands as it :s to train for the pro- 
fessions. The Management of a City 
School, by Perry, is of special interest 
only to principals and supervisors in the 
larger cities, but it is a thoro treatment 
of their particular problems. The book 
not only ought to be a help to the young 
principal, saving him from many mis- 
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takes, but should prove of interest to the 
older principals as weil. .School Reports 
and School Efficiency is also concerned 
with the educational problems of a large 
city. The book is an outgrowth of the 
New York committee on the physical 
welfare of children; it will, however, 
prove helpful to all who are interested 
in determining the scope, outlay and re- 
sults of American education. Another 
book growing out of the work in New 
York City is Kilpatrick’s Departmental 
Teaching in Elementary Schools. Few 
books on school organization are more 
timely than this one, for departmental 
teaching is being tried or considered in 
all of the larger cities. Mr. Kilpatrick, 
having had a wide and varied experience 
in teaching, is well prepared to explain 
the merits of the departmental system of 
teaching. Moral Training in the Public 
Schools contains five essays selected from 
more than 300 submitted to the prize 
committee. Evidently the offer of $800 
in prizes will not lead to the solution of 
the question of moral training. True, the 
essays contain much that is suggestive, 
but little that is fundamental. What we 
are looking for is the organization of 
moral training on a scientific basis, and 
this chapter in educational philosophy is 
yet to be written. Scott’s Social Educa- 
tion is full of original and stimulating 
ideas on the development of the social 
activities in the school, especially thru 
self-organized group work. The most in- 
teresting chapters are those giving the 
results of his own experience and of his 
study of three famous schools of the new 
order, the Abbotsholme monarchical type, 
the George Junior Republic and the 
Dewey experiment in pragmatic educa- 
tion. The latest addition to Lippincott’s 
Educational Series, The Educational 
Process, is one of the many efforts now 
being made to apply philosophic princi- 
ples to educational practice, but is neither 
original in method nor brilliant in style. 

Probably the educational historian will 
find interest in the Life of Christopher 
Dock, but the general reader will wonder 
at the attempt to rescue Dock from the 
sleep of oblivion. The case is quite dif- 
ferent, however, with the Pioneers in 
Education. The names of these pioneers 
are familiar to everybody, and Compayré 
shows pretty well what each of the six 
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pioneers stands for in the history of mod- 
ern education. Some readers, no doubt, 
would rather have had a strictly histori- 
cal account unmixt with criticism and 
opinion. The volumes on Herbart and 
Spencer are most valuable for ——o 
readers. Monroe’s large “Textbook” 

the history of education is eabiesuitty 
conceded to be the best published; the 
Brief Course is a condensation of the 
larger work and is designed for use in 
normal schools and small colleges; it is 
as well suited for that field as the larger 
text for the: university. Miss, Vande- 
walker has traced the history of the kin- 
dergarten in America. She gives a good 
account of the kindergarten movement 
and her book is valuable for this reason, 
but she overestimates the importance of 
the movement and fails to see the future 
decline, or at least great modification, of 
the kindergarten. David S. Snedden 
gives the history, explains the purpose 
and describes the working of the Ameri- 
can Juvenile Reform Schools. These 
schools will soon be of such a high char- 
acter that the normal boy will wish he 
were weak-minded or criminal. Cornell 
Study Bulletin No. 1 will help teachers 
to train their pupils in the appreciation 
of the beautiful. Besides general prin- 
ciples and suggestions, the bulletin con- 
tains several studies in art which demon- 
strate the possibility of developing art 
appreciation. Bulletin No. 2 was planned 
to aid candidates for the New York State 
Teacher’s Certificate in the intelligent 
visitation of schools, but it contains much 
that would help the experienced super 
visor and principal. 

Rand’s Modern Classical Philosophers, 
containing selections illustrating modern 
philosophy from Bruno to Herbert Spen- 
cer, will be useful to the teacher and gen- 
eral reader who does not have at hand 
the complete works of the philosophers. 
and can be very well used in connection 
with such a book as Rogers’s Student’s 
History of Philosophy. Seashore’s Ele- 
mentary Experiments in Psychology is 
different from all the other manuals in 
that it undertakes to get along without 
laboratory or apparatus other than pins, 
paper and scissors. This it does very 
well for the experiments selected, but the 
list could have been greatly extended 
Angell’s Psychology, one of the leading 
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texts written from the functional stand- 
is much improved in the new 


point, 
edition. 
st 


History 


Bury’s A Student’s History of Greece. Ed. by 
Everett Kimball. Macmillan. $1.10. 

A Short History of Rome. By Frank Frost Abbott. 
1.00. A Handbook for the Study of Roman 

istory. 25 cents. cott, Foresman. 

Outlines for Review. Greek History, Eagih Wiistosy. 
American History and Roman istory. By 
Charles B. Newton and Edwin Bryant Treat 

25 cents each. 


American Book Company. 
By Georg: 


Tabular Views of Universal History. 
Palmer Putnam. Putnam. : an 
Atlas “4 = History. By Earle W. Dow. Holt 


$1. 
A Senta, Book of Medieval History. Ed. by Frederic 
Austin Ogg. American Book Co. $1.50. 
Seignobos’s History of Medieval and of Modern 
pga Ed. by James A. James. Scribner’s 


An Toetendetion to the History of Modern Europe 
By Archibald hat Paps 5 Mifflin. $2.00. 

The Roman Empire, B = C. 29-A.D. 476. Story of th: 
Nations Series. Hi. Stuart Jones. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Px Ang "$1. 35. 


Dr. Everett Kimball has worked over 
Bury’s excellent History of Greece, 
mainly with the idea of making it 
smaller by excisions and rearrangement. 
There are a few additions, especially “a 
large number of new maps.” One of its 
excellencies is its cheapness. Abbott’s 
Short History of Rome is especially 
timely, in view of the great interest 
elicited by the excavation of the Roman 
Forum. It is accompanied by a small 
handbook of 48 pages, serving as a 
synopsis of dates and facts. Newton and 
Treat, of Lawrenceville School, supply 
in the shortest compass outlines of 
Greek, Roman, English and American 
histories which cannot fail to help be- 
ginners, especially in preparing for ex- 
amination. It is worth while to note 
that one of these diminutive books, that 
on American history, has a index of 17 
pages. Tabular Views of Universal His- 
tory, compiled by George Palmer Put- 
nam, is continued to date by Lynds E. 
Jones and Simon Strunsky. The older 
edition has well served many a scholar. 
“In the edition now presented, while the 
scheme and arrangement of the original 
editor have been left unchanged, the 
entries have been carefully revised and in 
part rewritten, and the record has been 
brought down to date. The changes are 
so considerable as to necessitate the re- 
setting of the entire volume.” It is quite 
true, as the revisers remark, “that the 
proper way to study history is to trace 
the relations with each other of the peo- 
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ples scattered over the face of the globe.” 


The arrangement adopted is generally, ° 


but not always, in six parallel columns, 
e. 
Progress of Society|The Jews|Asia|Africa|Greece| Rome 
For the layman studying universal his- 
tory some such arrangement is a god- 
send wellnigh indispensable. And now 
comes an Atlas of European History 
containing thirty-two colored maps and 
eighteen sketch maps, illustrating various 
historical phases, by Earle W. Dow. 
With the Atlas and the Tabular Views 
one can carry in his hands universal his- 
tory and geography. It is not improba- 
ble that the conjunction was designed. 
Two books on medieval history, one a 
Source Book of rare merit, and another a 
translation from the French of Seigno- 
bos, bring us to Weir’s History of Mod- 
ern Europe, of which but for lack of 
space much might be said in praise. 
Probably no more competent writer 
could be found to tell the story of the 
Roman Empire than Stuart Jones, who, 
like Eugenie Strong, has turned from 
Greek to Latin. It is frankly stated that 
Julius Caesar was head and shoulders 
above all the Emperors, a man of com- 
manding genius. Augustus was a differ- 
ent type, a plodder who followed the 
leadings of circumstances. “He possest 
the infinite tact and patience which suc- 
ceed where genius fails.” From the out- 
set his court, made up of his relatives, 
was full of debauchery, in which the 
women took a conspicuous part. Trajan 
was somewhat better, but he suffered an 
eclipse. “Hadrian was the only man of 
genius amongst the Emperors of Rome.” 
Marcus Aurelius was a bright light, but 
was very introspective. His son, Com- 
modus, was vicious in the extreme. Half 
of the Emperors seemed insane. 


& 


Music 


The Art of Singing and Vocal Declamation. By Sir 
Charles Stanley. $1.25. The High School Song 
Book. Compiled by Edward J. A. Zenier. 8&5 
cents. Macmillan. 


Outlines of Music History. By Clarence G. Hamil- 
ton. $1.50. Counterpoint Simplified. By Francis 
L. York. $1.25. Half-Hour Lessons in Music. 
By Mrs. Hermann Kotzschmar. $1.00. Music 
Club Programs from All Nations. By Arthur 
Elson. $1.25. The Art of Vocalization. Ed. by 
Eduardo Marzo. 18 parts, 75 cents each. Dit- 
son. ° 


Harmony and gy By Wiliam Alfred 
White. $1.50. Silver, Burdett. 


Hymns and Tunes for Schools. Ed. by the Rev. 
Herbert B. Turner. 56 cents. Folk Dances and 
Games. By Caroline Crawford. $1.50. Graded 
Games and Rhythmic Exercises for Primary 
Schools. By Marion Bromley Newton and Ada 
Van Stone Harris. $1.25. Song Series, 
Book I. By Alys E. Bentley. 35 cents. Barnes. 


The beginner in vocal study, for whom 
it is intended, will find Sir Charles Sant- 
ley’s book interesting, first of all, but 
also helpful. It recounts in pleasant 
fashion the experiences and lessons of a 
long career as a public singer, and con- 
tains a deal of sensible advice. Its topics 
range from the choice of a teacher to the 
use of tobacco. There are practical hints 
on acting, rehearsal and performance. 
Sir Charles is above all rational in his 
writing. He is a follower of Garcia, but 
he thinks the average pupil nowadays 
gets too much talk about anatomy—he 
would not mix much “surgery” with 
“singing.” A post scriptum of several 
pages is devoted to a warning against 
flowers, either growing or cut, when 
“confined in the space of an ordinary 
room.” To singers particularly, the emi- 
nent baritone contends, they are injuri- 
ous. Strong-scented flowers, which he 
says “generally have a very bad effect 
on most people’s digestive organs,” al- 
ways make his voice “husky even to 
hoarseness,” aid he cites Sir Morell 
Mackenzie as authority for the assertion 
that they paralyze the nerves of the 
throat. Of the four new volumes re- 
cently issued in Messrs. Ditson’s Music 
Students’ Library, Professor Hamilton’s 
Outlines of Music History is a concise 
survey of the whole field of musical de- 
velopment presented in the light of 
recent research and comprest into a 
serviceable textbook for class use; Mr. 
York’s treatise is a textbook in simple 
strict counterpoint for the average stu- 
dent of music; Mrs. Kotzschmar’s book 
bears the explanatory sub-title, “Class 
Book for Beginners at the Piano,” and 
Mr. Elson’s Music Club Programs gives 
an historic outline of each national school 
of music, with questions for study, and a 
series of programs for the use of clubs 
and other organizations. All are good. 
Mr. Elson’s book is the most novel in 
conception and undoubtedly meets a gen- 
uine need. His programs are judiciously 
made and his choice of pieces is almost 
always excellent. Decidedly novel is the 
successful combination of two branches 
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of musical study in Professor White’s 
Harmony and Ear-Training, and as effi- 
cient and comprehensive as it is novel; 
a most serviceable and valuable textbook. 
In The Art of Vocalization Eduardo 
Marzo has compiled and edited a series 
of graded vocal studies for all voices, 
selected from the works of celebrated 
masters. Dr. Turner’s Sunday-school 
hymnal contains a good collection of 
‘ strictly orthodox pieces ; and Mr. Zeiner’s 
High School Song Book is especially 
adapted for use in boys’ schools. The 
folk dance is an ideal natural form of 
exercise, and an authoritative handbook 
of such games for the use of schools has 
long been a desideratum. That is now 
admirably supplied by Miss Crawford’s 
book. Graded Games and Rhythmic 
Exercises would be found a valuable help 
by every teacher of primary schools, and 
Miss Bentley’s song book is filled with 
pleasant ditties for very little singers. 


a 


Miscellaneous 


An Introduction to Geology. By William B. Scott. 
Macmillan. $2.60. 


Fieger ts for Ties Schools.. By Rollin D. Salis 


bury. olt. $1.50. 

Mathematical Geography. By ‘Willis E. Johnson. 
$1.00. Physical Geography. By M. F. Maury 
and Frederic W. Simonds. $1.20. Laboratory 
Lessons in Physical Geography. By Lu _ Lester 
Everly, Ralph E. Blount and Calvin L. Walton. 
56 cents. American Book Company. 

The World’s Peoples. By A. H. Keane. Putnam. 
$2.00. 

The Scope and Content of the Science of Anthro- 
pology. By Juul Dieserud. Open Court Pub- 
lishing Co. $2.00. 

Economics for High Schools and Academies. By 
Frank W. Blackmar. Macmillan. $1.20. 

Introduction to the Study of Economics. By Charles 
J. Bullock. Silver, Burdett. $1.28. 


By Albert G. Keller. Ginn & Co. 


Colonization. 
$3.00. 
Educational Wood Working for School and Home. 

By Joseph C. Park. Macmillan. $1.00. 
Harper's Indoor Book for Boys. By Joseph H. 
Adams. Harper’s. $1.75. 
Swedish Grammar and Reader. 
H. Wilson Company. 

By Carlos B. Ellis. Allyn 


By J. S. Carlson. 
Practical Bookkeeping. 
acon. $1.35. 
Scott’s Introduction to Geology, re- 
vised at the end of ten years of active 
service, is now extended to over 800 
pages, largely by the new pictures. 
Maury’s Physical Geography will ‘no 
longer serve as a covert for the mis- 
chievous pupil, for it has been brought to 
a handy size in the new edition. Salis- 
bury’s Physiography for High Schools is 


a condensation of his larger work and 
has the same merits of fresh material 
and thoro illustration. It contains no 
directions for laboratory work, so may 
well be supplemented by Everly, Blount 
and Walton’s exercise book, which is 
interleaved with blank pages, maps and 
cross-section paper for the pupil’s notes 
and answers to questions. Is the teacher 
in geography prepared to answer all the 
questions that her inquisitive pupils may 
happen to ask about different systems of 
map projection, the use of the analemma, 
the calculation of ecclesiastical calendars, 
etc.? If not, she should have a copy 
of Johnson’s Mathematical Geography 
handy as an insurance of reputation. 
Keane’s World’s Peoples is also a con- 
venient school reference book, because it 
contains more information about the 
characteristics of different races, their 
beliefs and customs, than any other book 
of its size, as interestingly written as 
such condensed matter can be, and abun- 
dantly illustrated. Dieserud’s bibliog- 
raphy of anthropology will guide the stu- 
dent to the sources of further informa- 
tion. The two textbooks on economics 
that we have at hand are much alike in 
style, extent and point of view, altho one 
comes from Harvard and the other from 
Kansas. Both are rather conservative, 
but moderate and fair-minded in the dis- 
cussion of critical questions. Professor 
Bullock’s book has been in use for over 
ten years and this is its third revision. 
A new educational field is covered by 
Professor Keller’s college textbook on 
the history of Colonization. Our uni- 
versities are beginning to train men 
specifically for colonial work, and those 
of us who remain at home are interested 
in the effect of the colonial relation upon 
the subjected race and the home country. 
This comprehensive work will thus sat- 
isfy a double need. Educational Wood 
Work gives a classification of woods, de- 
scription of tools and directions for exer- 
cises. In this connection we must men- 
tion Harper’s Indoor Book for. Boys, 
which ought to be in every school library 
and wherever else there are boys who 
like to make things. It includes not only 
woodwork of all kinds, from gymnasium 
apparatus to furniture, but metal work, 
bookbinding, plaster casting and the like. 
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The Movement Against Co-Education 


at the University of Wisconsin 
BY WARDON A. CURTIS 


AutHor oF “Tue STRANGE ADVENTURES OF Mr. 


MOVEMENT for the segregation 

A of the sexes has been in progress 
at the University of Wisconsin, 

for that matter is officially still in prog- 
ress, since “progress” is the form of the 
report rendered by the faculty committee 
appointed to consider the desirability and 
feasibility of partial or complete segre- 
gation, and since the committee is still 
nominally in existence. It is difficult to 
see how the committee ever could have 
had other than a nominal existence, since 
an act of legislature makes unrestricted 
co-education mandatory. The portion of 
the public interested in such matters has 
been surprised that at the University of 


Wisconsin, hitherto supposed to be en- 
tirely satisfied with co-education, an anti- 
woman movement should arise enlisting 
an influential part of the faculty, includ- 


ing the president. What does it mean? 
Is co-education still on trial? Here we 
have it compelled to defend itself in one 
of the institutions where it was regarded 
as unassailable, in the very heart of that 
Central West where it has been strong- 
est, in the eleventh institution to establish 
it and which has known it for thirty-four 
years. 

In the middle of March it leaked out 
that President Van Hise had appointed 
a committee as noted above. This com- 
Inittee might have reported to the Board 
of Regents and segregation have been 
well under way before the supporters of 
the old order had time to do anything. 
This is the opinion of both sides of the 
controversy, tho in view of the manda- 
tory act of legislature establishing co- 
education, the manner in which option 
could be exercised or the law evaded 
does not suggest itself. But both sides 
thought the law could be evaded. Learn- 
ing of the movement, which they stig- 
matized as secretly engineered, the 
friends of co-education rushed into the 
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fray. The press of the State has taken 
the side of co-education, not merely 
warmly, but violently, saying things not 
necessary to quote in a dispassionate at- 
tempt to consider this matter. The 
alumni who have put their opinions in 
print are likewise supporters of co-edu- 
cation. To allay the storm in the public 
mind the committee which was to report 
April 21st reported on the 13th. April 
21st a bulletin was issued, bearing the 
official imprint of the university, repeat- 
ing the report with amplifications and 
explanations. The report is principally 
to the purport that the subject under 
investigation being so important, the col- 
lection of convincing data so difficult, 
the committee is forced to postpone in- 
definitely the presentation of a report. 
The bulletin denies hostility to co-educa- 
tion, says that the aim of the committee 
was to strengthen “the co-education to 
which the university stands committed.” 
The bulletin repeats the substance of the | 
interview given out for the State press 
by President Van Hise when he found 
himself so bitterly arraigned. The presi- 
dent says that some time ago he noted 
that some courses being particularly at- 
tractive to women, such as literature, 
were frequented by them and apparently 
for that reason avoided by the men, while 
such courses as political economy, chosen 
largely by men, were avoided by the 
women. His idea was that men did not 
like to be in classes where women pre- 
dominated and vice versa. Therefore he 
mooted whether separate classes ought 
not to be established in these courses in 
order that a large number of men might 
take literature and a large number of 
women take political economy. Then, 
too, professors had complained of a diffi- 
culty in presenting subjects before mixt 
classes. Ethics and literature, rather 
strangely, most persons would think, are 
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the subjects said to be under the great- 
est disability, ethics especially. So he 
had appointed a committee to formulate 
plans to remedy these evils by the intro- 
duction, if, advisable, of a partial segre- 
gation. 

Mrs..Helen R. Olin, a graduate of the 
university and wife of a professor in the 
law school, leads the defense of co-edu- 
cation, embodying her views in a pam- 
phlet. With her are the press, alumni and 
citizens. Anti-co-education is so unpop- 

ilar that few care to publicly espouse it. 
[ Aitho a considerable body of the male 
| students are known to be in favor of 
segregation, they are comparatively 
silent. It is significant that ex-President 
John Bascom, a professor at Williams 
before: and since his fourteen years as 
president of the University of Wiscon- 
sin, graduate and professor at a monas- 
tic college, has come out warmly in de- 
fense of co-education in general and as 
it exists at Wisconsin. Mrs. Olin cannot 
understand President Van Hise’s distinc- 
tion that tho he may favor segregation, 
he is not opposed to co-education. She 
asks how segregation, the giving of in- 
struction in separate classes, can possi- 
bly be called co-education. She believes 
the partial introduction of segregation is 
the beginning of a complete segregation, 
and that before that time the humiliation 
and social depreciation of women in- 
volved in this ejectment from the classes 
with the men will reduce the enrollment 
of women to those financially unable to 
go to other institutions—that is, practic- 
ally a local attendance. In the matter of 
teaching ethics et al. she says: “There is 
not a department of human knowledge 
that may not be made offensive if offen- 
sively treated. Not what is said in the 
classroom, but the manner of its saying, 
determines whether or not it shall give 
offense to the mature mind, and nothing 
could be more indelicate than the adver- 
tisement in university matters that cer- 
tain classroom exercises were for ‘men 
only,’ or ‘women only.’” She quotes 
Dr. Thomas, president of Bryn Mawr, 
to the effect that women for economic 
reasons incline to certaig courses. Men 
have confest that as women do better 
class work than they, they avoid these 
courses to escape the humiliation of be- 
ing surpast by the women. Men, pre- 
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paring for law, of in any event having 
the right to participate in public affairs 
incline to political economy and allied , 
subjects. Women, expecting to rea‘ 
more than they act, incline to literatur 
courses. 

April 21st the matter came before th: 
Board of Regents, which first voted to 
direct that all consideration of segrega 
tion by the faculty be dropt. But the 
president, ex-officio a member of the 
board, pleaded that the committee be 
allowed to continue until its report is 
finished. Many believe the committee 
never will report, that the question will 
quietly lapse into dissidence without the 
acknowledgment of defeat of those who 
propounded it, with consequent mortifi- 
cation. But to make sure of victory, the 
co-educational forces do not intend 
immediately to abate their activities. 

You have had some of the causes of 
this movement, as given by those back 
of it. Are there others? Shall we at- 
tempt to tell these professors that per- 
haps back of it all is one of those sub- 
conscious influences which they, men of 
learning, have not recognized? Shall we 
tell the alumni that their premises are 
partially false, and tell the students that 
their premises are nearly all false? How 
far is it a question, not of pedagogy, but 
sociology? How plainly is it mob mania, 
a mob of bearded savants, of spectacles 
and clean collars, responding to and 
mingling with another mob of fresh- 
faced boys in exaggerated trousers, walk- 
ing defiantly and as if their feet hurt 
them? 

I said the alumni favored co-education 
and that a considerable body of under- 
graduates opposed it. With the latter 
are a considerable body of younger 
alumni, not yet prominent enough in 
State affairs to command a hearing, and, 
merely stating, without prejudice, what, 
according to my lights, is a fact, seldom 
possest of enough commanding ability 
to command a hearing. The “old boys,” 
fully a fourth of whom have “old girls” 
for wives, the men who count in Wiscon- 
sin, are in favor of co-education. But it 
must be admitted that in this as well as 
other matters they and the later uni- 
versity men speak different languages, 
argue from very different conditions. It 
is the same in all the other State uni- 
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versities which in a few years have un- 
dergone as radical a change as it would 
be to transform Amherst into Harvard 
and Williams into Yale. It was but 
yesterday that the University of Wis- 
consin was a small, transplanted New 
England college of four hundred, and 
today it enrolls four thousand, its fresh- 
men alone numbering over nine hundred. 
In one respect it remains unchanged. 
The proportion of girls in the college of 
liberal arts continuing one-third, or be- 
tween one-fourth and one-fifth for the 
whole university, a much smaller per 
cent. than at most co-educational institu- 
tions. In the mind of the alumnus the 
institution is still the small, friendly col- 
lege he knew and the student of today 
can’t realize that it was ever other than 
the big institution of the present. In an- 
other respect the alumnus belongs more 
completely to-the past, and in this respect 
fails to penetrate with the eye of sym- 
pathy and understand what is really the 
matter with the student; naturally, too, 
since the student doesn’t understand 
himself. 


In the old days, the girls received a 
chivalrous respect which was at once that 
of America and the West, and. more than 
that of Wisconsin and the University of 


Wisconsin. The girls were a moral 
police force. You would hear boys say: 
“I don’t want to do that. 
me with the girls.” This fear of femi- 
nine disapproval was a great deterrent 
of vice and coarseness. It was thruout 
the nation in a smaller, but decided de- 
gree. In those days, so far from smok- 
ing in the presence of a woman, no Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin man would think of 
smoking on the campus. The girls past 
there. It was an arcadian life and will 
never come again. Some girls had their 
heads turned by too much attention, but 
that was the only detriment that the 
women suffered from co-education, un- 
less too much party-going hurt . their 
health. As years have gone on, women 
have lost their influence at the University 
of Wisconsin, even as in the nation. No 
great time ago men did not smoke in 
city restaurants. Now New York women 
demand that they—the women—be al- 
lowed to smoke in restaurants. One of 
the most famous woman’s colleges has a 
tule forbidding cigaret smoking. We 


It would kill. 
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have not yet got to such a necessity 
in the co-educational colleges of the 
West. The loss of feminine influence at 
the University of Wisconsin has moved 
faster than in the nation. Previous to 
1892, the average social standing of the 
women was superior to that of the men. 
The prominent families of the State sent 
their daughters there, as they have never 
entirely ceased to do. As girls have no 
opportunity to work their way thru col- 
lege, only girls from families in good 
circumstances were present. While the 
class of ’94 was in college, several of the 
faster youths decided that their sisters 
must go East. “We don’t want ’em here 
knowing what we are up to and spoiling 
our fun.” Other youths added to this 
the expressed disinclination to have their 
sisters there beholding what these fast 
youths did. While the sons of wealthy 
families continued to come and increased 
in numbers, the daughters went out of 
the State. The day of the girls as a 
moral police ended. The average social 
standing of the girls declined. The fra- 
ternity men who ’squired girls were more 
used to society than the girls, and the 
influence of one sex upon another was 
adjusted by the merits of tailors and 
dressmakers. The. men, having more 
savow faire, glittering before the eyes of 
the girls, formed the women. The old 
order has never returned, tho in recent 
years the prominent families have re- 
sumed sending their daughters in con- 
siderable numbers, and _ well-millinered 
girls resent, from the ground of assured 
social standing, slighting references to 
“co-eds.” 

There has been a demand for segrega- 
tion and limitation of the number of 
women at the University of Wisconsin. 
This has been partly due to the presence 
in the faculty of young instructors from 
New England colleges who have told the 


‘male students of the superior attractive- 


ness of the monastic college. It is part- 
ly a reflection of the hostility at Michi- 
gan and Chicago, and like the hostility 
there is partly due to a belief that the 
girls hurt athletics. And it is due to uni- 
versal world causes, a consideration of 
which, in their bearing upon the college 
situation, I will postpone to the conclu- 
sion of my article. This demand has in- 
fluenced faculties. Colleges afford the 
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most convenient examples of mob mania 
that we can produce. Of the same age 
and pursuits, in intimate contact, a col- 
lege body is more quickly swept by a 
mental wave than any other body of 
human beings. That physical mobism is 
so prevalent in colleges has long been 
wondered at and deplored. That mental 
mobism is equally pronounced seems to 
have escaped notice. The faculty are at 
times affected. They hear and feel de- 
mands and at times are carried away by 
them, not realizing a possibly ephemeral 
and ill-advised sentiment. Particularly is 
this true in the West, where there is an- 
other factor at work. The executive of 
the Western State university, like the 
executive of the Western State, tends to 
hold his ear to the ground. Some ex- 
ecutives of Western States, shrewdly 
divining in advance of actual formation 
a coming wave of popular opinion, have 
anticipated demands, and the more suc- 
cessful Governors have something of this 
Delphic power. The populace likes to 


be amused. The Roman rulers gave the 
people games. In place of gladiators and 


wild beasts eating unbelievers, we have 
reforms, exposés and breakfast foods. 
Our Western Governors give the people 
novelties in government, novelties in 
laws, which are sometimes merely novel- 
ties, sometimes novelties in that wrong 
race-old privileges of wealth and caste 
have to yield to common everyday rights 
of common everyday people. The State 
university president and faculty also give 
their subjects novelties, but what pleases 
the turbulent little educational principal- 
ity may cause war with the general citi- 
zenship of the commonwealth back of 
the university. There was a demand for 
restriction of co-education at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. But it was inar- 
ticulate, proposing nothing, merely a 
yawp against the presence of women. 


It would be natural for some one to~. 


inquire how we can say that the students 
don’t know why they do these things and 
that the segregationists of the faculty 
do not know why they do these things. 
An unqualified statement to this effect is 
too strong, of course. But after hear- 
ing the reasons they give, you feel forced 
to look around to see if there isn’t some- 
thing else. The reasons seem inade- 
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quate. Co-education per se has not 
changed, and this same faculty a decade 
ago thought no ill of it. No one care: 
then whether political economy classe; 
were one-fifth women and literatur 
classes two-fifths men. I believe that the 
whole anti-co-education movement rests 
upon the present-day competition oi 
women with men. It has gone so far 
that men are driven out even of machinc 
shops by women. There are even auto- 
mobile factories, as there were bicycle 
factories before them, where aimost the 
whole force is composed of women. 
Think of that. Man is being pushed in 
all but the coarsest kind of labor—dan- 
gerous occupations. Agriculture and 
transportation are almost all that remain 
unquestionably his. The one important, 
transcendently important, the great cru- 
cial fact of today, for the future of the 
race lies in it, is that woman deprives 
man not merely of his former opportun- 
ities for employment, but of herself. I 
do not believe it is necessary to enlarge 
upon and dilate this thought. The col- 
lege girl is visibly preparing herself to 
compete with the college boy and live 
without him. The income which his 
predecessors could confidently expect to 
have and share with a woman, he sees 
cut in half by the women. That they, 
too, are helpless in this grave condition 
that has insidiously grown up, does not 
alter things. Misogyny is no mere col- 
lege phenomenon. It is world wide and 
woman is hated solely because more and 
more man is prevented from loving her. 
We observe the thing in the mobile col- 
lege community, because everything is 
easily discernible in the college commun- 
ity. The “old boy” of the University of 
Wisconsin, whose wife, the “old girl,” 
had marriage in view as her ultimate 
destiny, is out of patience with the pres- 
ent-day student with his unchivalrous 
woman hostility. Co-education will not 
go. As an educational system it is no 
more under trial than before. But the 
social system of the white race is under- 
going a profound change. There is the 
enemy. When in some way the competi- 
tion of woman with man. ceases, when 
the alliance of woman with man is re- 
sumed, you will hear no more of wars 
and rumors of wars with co-education. 


Maptson, Wis. 
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GOOD deal has been written of 
A recent years about the failure of 

our classical teachers to main- 
tain their place in the educational field, 
and to any one familiar with the situa- 
‘tion from within it is clear that these 
gentlemen have not only been brought 


down from their high pretensions but_ 


have been thrown into a state of sullen 
self-defense or apology, not to say panic 
bewilderment. Some of this criticism, 
we will admit, has been unjust. The col- 
lege teacher of Greek or Latin can plead 
that his pupils come to him so ill-fur- 
nished that most of his strength must go 
to doing the work properly belonging to 
the preparatory school. And he can fair- 
ly boast. that the classics, even as they 
are taught, still remain the best discipline 
offered by our colleges, training men ‘to 
think clearly and to express themselves 
in orderly fashion as no other study has 
succeeded in doing. But it is also true 
that they are slowly losing this distinc- 
tion, while they have failed to reach out 
into the higher sphere of ideas. It is a 
tact, I believe, that in all these years no 
one book of serious human interest has 
been produced by a classical scholar of 
this country. When you stop to think of 
it. and when you count the number of 
piddling text-books turned out annually, 
this is an utterly ruinous accusation. 
And the young men are not unaware of 
this disgraceful failure. I observe that 
at Harvard this year only a single stu- 
dent has come up for the doctor’s de- 
gree in classics, and that his work is 
purely linguistic. Quousque tandem? 

In this murky state of the educational 
atmosphere Prof. Irving Babbitt’s “Lit- 
erature and the American College” 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) comes like a 


stroke of clear lightning. If our classi- 
cal instructors have been in any doubt 
as to the growing sense of rebellion 
among thoughtful men against their os- 
trich-like attitude, they may get the 
needed enlightenment from these pages. 
For cutting satire nothing equal to this 
arraignment has been produced since 
Lowell’s day. The book was not written 
by a member of the classical faculty and 
its survey is by no means confined to the 
classics, but it deals with them as the 
fons et origo. And it not only sets forth 
the evil of the present system of instruc- 
tion, but points the way constructively to 
a wholesome reform. Starting with a 
definition of humanism as a disciplined 
balance of all the faculties and a state of 
equipoise between religious absorption in 
the one and naturalistic surrender to the 
many, Professor Babbitt then contrasts 
with that ideal Bacon’s scientific humani- 
tarianism and Rousseau’s sentimental 
humanitarianism, and shows how these 
between them have gradually taken pos- 
session of the field of education. 

Now the value of the classics lies first 
of all in the fact that more than any 
other study they are able to create that 
ciesired equipoise of mind between the 
one and the many. But to attain that re- 
sult they need for our present life to be 
presented in a new manner, and to this 
exigency the keepers of the classical 
tradition have hitherto shown themselves 
blind. The purely linguistic and arche- 
ological ransacking of antiquity should 
always, of course, in any rational system 
of education, be kept in the background, 
necessary as a preparation but dangerous 
as a goal. As Quintilian said long ago: 
“These studies do no harm to those who 
pass thru them, but to those who stick to 
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them.” Formerly there was less danger 
in such pedantry than now because al- 
ways there was present the feeling that 
the wisdom of the world was bound up 
in these ancient books, and in a thousand 
different ways there was a continual and 
unconscious application of ideas to the 
criticism of life. Izaak Walton, in his 
account of Sir Henry Wotton as Provost 
of Eton, gives a beautiful example of this 
influence : 


“He was a constant cherisher of all those 
youths in that school, in whom he found either 
a constant diligence or a genius that prompted 
them to learning; for -~~hose encouragement 
he was (besides many other things of neces- 
sity and beauty) at the charge of setting up 
in it two rows of pillars, on which he caused 


to be choicely drawn the pictures of divers - 


of. the most famous Greek and Latin his- 
torians, poets, and orators; persuading them 
not to neglect rhetoric because Almighty God 
has left mankind affections to be wrought 
upon. And he would often say that none 
despised eloquence but such dull souls as were 
not capable of it. He would also often make 
choice of some observations out of those his- 
torians and poets; and would never leave the 
school without dropping some choice Greek 
or Latin apothegm or sentence, that might be 
worthy of room in the memory of a growing 
scholar.” 

That is not the manner of the present- 
day college president, nor is it primarily 
the fault of our teachers that this power 
of the classics as the unique repository 
of human wisdom has past away. A 
hundred years ago Freneau, our first 
poet, saw the change that was coming: 
“This age may decay, and another may rise, 
Before it is fully revealed to our eyes, 

That Latin and Hebrew, Chaldaic and Greek, 

To the shades of oblivion must certainly sneak ; 

Too much of our time is employed on such 
trash 

When we ought to be taught to accumulate 
cash.” 

That other age has arrived, and some 
may think we are drilled even too strenu- 
ously in practical wisdom—whether we 
succeed or not in accumulating cash. 
But apart from any such common lower- 
ing of ideals, which may well be dis- 
puted, it has grown increasingly clear 
with time that wisdom and virtue did not 
cease with the writing of Greek and 
Latin, that the world moves from stage 
to stage, always with its new problems 
and its fresh solutions, and that by too 
much reverence for the past we may 
become blind to the present. Great litera- 
tures of our Own age press upon us with 


their various interpretations of man’s 
destiny, and in a certain sense we have 
all become students of history, not out of 
docile respect for what has been done 
and said, but as concerned with the un- 
ending process of change and develop- 
ment in which we are ourselves involved. 

For such a shifting in the educational 
center of gravity our classical faculties 
are in no wise, or to a small degree, 
responsible. But they are censurable for 
their failure to adapt themselves to the 
change.. They have been thrust from 
their pre-eminence as wardens of the 
sacred and stationary truth; instead of 
laying hold upon the new aspect of truth, 
they have clung desperately anl almost 


despicably to their linguistic gerund-, 


grinding and their archeological pot- 
hunting— infinitely skilled 
“, . . To chase 

A panting syllable thru time and space.” 

And how magnificent is the field neg- 
lected! For if it was true in the old 
days that every road led to Rome, it is 
still the fact today that almost every path 
of history leads to Rome, and from Rome 
to Athens. There began our literature 
and our arts; in those two cities grew 
up that body of religious and philosophic 
ideas that were transmuted into Christi- 
anity and molded the new world; juris- 
prudence and the science of government 
are rooted in the same soil. It was but the 
other day I was talking with a distin- 
guished sociologist who has no training 
in the classical languages and certainly 
no reason to be prejudiced in their favor. 
He had been expounding various ad- 
vanced notions of sociology and predict- 
ing what was to be, when he stopped and 
remarked, with an odd lowering of the 
voice, “But do you know, all these ideas 
were discussed by Aristotle long ago!” 
There lie the sources. We have com- 
bined and added and recombined, but the 
beginnings are all there, and their influ- 
ence in unobserved ways is still working 
upon us with incalculable force. On the 
men of our classical departments more 
than on any others it is incumbent to be 
familiar with the development of the 
centuries and to impart it in their instruc- 
tion, not wholly or chiefly, perhaps, by 
direct historical teaching, but by infer- 
ence and allusion and unpremeditated 
comparison, and the inevitable outflow- 
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ing of a mind stored with the learning 
of many ages. And such instruction 
might be not only attractive to large 


‘ groups of students who are now repelled 


trom their classes, but highly formative. 
Much of the flightiness of modern minds, 
much of the waste of our powers, is due 
to the fact that we look on too small a 
segment of the great circle of history; 
we misjudge human nature thereby and 
we lose sight of forces lying too deep for 
our hasty ken. To have the beginnings 
firmly fixed in memory, to have followed 
these forces thru the long unfolding of 
human history, gives a gravity to judg- 
ment, an ability to discriminate between 
ephemeral change and organic growth, 
a steadiness of purpose against the shift- 
ing winds of opinion, a total wisdom, that 
ire not likely to come to a man from any 
other source. 

It is thus, by the breadth of our view, 
that while engaged in the changing phe- 
nomenal world of the present, which 
Plato called the many, we may preserve 
the due humanistic balance. Nor would 
our inborn craving for the unchangeable 
pass unsatisfied. If much of Greek 
thought is valuable for what has grown 
out of it, there are achievements also in 
which they remain unsurpassed, seem- 
ingly unsurpassable, and to have trained 
the mind to an appreciation of these 
achievements is to hold forever after a 
touchstone to distinguish between the 
higher and the lower pleasures. No later 
writer of narrative verse has equaled 
Homer ; no dramatist has ever surpassed 
Sophocles ; no lyric poet ever sang more 
entrancingly than Sappho; no sculptor 
tivaled Phidias; no philosopher looked 
so deeply into the human soul as Plato. 
The work of these men is still a norm 
of taste, and the full and sane measure 
of artistic joy can be known only by 
those whose emotions have been trained 


to respond to these models. And who 
would ever guess this truth while sitting 
ir the classical room of an American 
college? 

If you ask why our classical teachers 
have failed to grasp their opportunities, 
many answers could be given. Perhaps 
the chief cause is their enormous ignor- 
ance. There are, no doubt, honorable 
exceptions, but as a body it is simply the 
truth that they have no solid reading 
outside of their prescribed field, and are 
hence incapacitated for the larger histor- 
ical survey of their subject and for con- 
veying ideas of life thru their instruction. 
In some cases this is due to laziness and 
intellectual ineptitude. More generally 
it is the result of a system of study which 
consumes all their strength over vicious 
or worthless philological monographs out 
of Germany; no man of ordinary capac- 
ity, for instance, can master. the whole 
literature of the so-called Homeric ques- 
tion—most of it foolish or dishonest— 
and have time to follow the track of 
Homer in modern times. The classical 
men in our larger universities, who give 
the tone of these studies for the country, 
have been brought up under the philo- 
logical system, and they perpetuate their 
kind, not only by their influence, but by 
the selection of their successors. The 
gist of the whole matter is briefly this: 
We want men in our universities to con- 
tinue the great work of linguistic and 
archeologic investigation—against these 
in themselves there can be no proper 
complaint; they are indeed the basis of 
all the rest—but we must also have, if 
the classics are to remain alive, men not 
strictly philologians, who have a large 
philosophic and literary training, and by 
their wider view of the growth of ideas, 
can teach the classics so as to relate them 
to the great currents of history. 
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Mr. Taft’s Acceptance 
Mr. Tart’s speech of acceptance is 


temperate and judicial in tone. But if 
readers are reminded by the manner of 
it that for several years he was on the 
bench, they must also acknowledge that 
his career has demonstrated his ability as 
an executive. A candidate for the great- 
est of executive offices, in this speech he 
virtually promises that his action in that 
office shall be determined by the princi- 
ples of law, as to which no other presi- 
dential candidate has had more complete 
and exact information. These principles 
are also those of fairness in the treatment 
of contending men and issues, and in Mr. 
Taft’s arguments and opinions there is 
repeated evidence of his desire to be fair 
and just. 

His tribute to Mr. Roosevelt we be- 
lieve to be entirely sincere. At the same 
time it is good politics, for it is true, as 
he says, that “the Republican party’s 
chief hope of success in the present con- 
troversy must rest on the confidence 
which the people have in the _party’s 
declaration that it intends to continue his 
[Mr. Roosevelt’s}] policies.” The en- 
forcement of those policies is demanded 
by a great majority of the American 
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people. If Mr. Taft had not emphatic 
ally commended Mr. Roosevelt’s wor! 
and purposes, undertaking to carry that 
work forward, he would have invited 
defeat. But his course with respect to 
this matter, we are confident, was- not 
determined by a desire to win the _elec- 
tion. The policies have his sincere sup- 
port. 

Those who know the man and have 
read the speech must feel that the needed 
progress, if made under his direction, 
will be made safely and surely. This is 
indicated by.what he says about the new 
machinery required for the maintenance 
of standards already set up, by the pas- 
sages relating to railroads, and also by 
those concerning the supervision of trade 
combinations. With the present machin- 
ery, “only typical instances of prosecu- 
tion are possible.” The Interstate Com- 
merce Commission must be relieved by 
the creation of an executive body charged 
with the business of railway supervision. 
This points to the regulation which is 
needed, but it is clearly shown by Mr. 
Taft’s elaborate discussion of the pro- 
posed physical valuation of tangible rail- 
way property and of the several elements 
which, in his judgment, go to make up 
the value upon which a fair profit should 
be allowed, that his treatment of the 
great common carriers would be charac- 
terized by the strictest regard for justice. 

His suggestions for the Federal super- 
vision of industrial combinations are not 
sufficiently clear. In criticism of the 
Democratic plan he is effective, but his 
own views are somewhat nebulous. It 
is a very difficult question. Some time 
ago he expressed disapproval of the 
licensing system proposed by Mr. Roose- 
velt. Now he seems to be approaching 
an acceptance of it, but with misgivings. 
We predict that he will never find it 
wholly satisfactory. His explanation of 
the conditions and practices which make 
a combination an unlawful one is charac- 
teristically judicial. His denunciation of 
projects for the extirpation or destruc- 
tion of combinations is evidence of his 
good common sense. It will be noticed. 
however, that he insists upon the sharp 
restraint of all unlawful Trusts and says 
that all persons engaged in maintaining 
them should be punished “with all the 
severity of criminal prosecution.” By 
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such restraint and by official supervision 
‘(in ways not yet defined) he would pre- 
serve the wealth and power of the com- 
binations for the public good. This is to 
be desired, and it may be that good meth- 
ods.for compelling it will be devised. To 
discover them will be a part of the next 
Administration’s constructive work. We 
are unable to accept with complete ap- 
proval all that he says about the relation 
of aggregations to competition. 

It is quite probable that the removal of 
tariff duties on imported goods coming 
into competition with the products of 
Trusts would destroy not only the Trusts 
but also their smaller competitors, and 
that all would go down, as the late 
Speaker Reed once remarked, “in one red 
burial blent,” but the question of tariff 
protection for Trusts, associated as it is 
with the question of sales of our Trust 
products at low prices abroad, cannot be 
dismissed in that way. There is an evil 
in this kind of protection, and the general 
public cannot be convinced that it does 
not exist. When a great combination, 
either by its own power or by agreement 
with smaller competitors, suppresses com- 
petition in prices at home under the shel- 
ter of the high tariff wall, and exacts all 
the duty will permit, one of the purposes 
of protection is defeated. We do not say 
free-listing would be a remedy. But 
there should be thoro official investiga- 
tion, with frequent and full publicity, the 
effect of which might be very beneficial. 
Such inquiry and publicity would be time- 
ly now, when tariff revision appears to 
be at hand. 

To our mind, the least satisfactory part 
of the speech is the tariff paragraphs. 
Like the tariff plank in the platform, 
these will doubtless be approved by all 
who have strenuously opposed revision. 
We regret that Mr. Taft did not name 
the duties that are too low, together with 
those that are too high. 

The platform utterance about injunc- 
tions was of no account. Mr. Taft’s two 
thousand words concerning labor are the 
most forcible part of his speech. Recog- 
nizing the right of workmen to form 
unions and to strike, he points out that 
non-union men’s rights before the law 
are the same and are to be protected. 
In a judicial way he shows what has been 
settled by the courts as to what workmen 
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may lawfully do in labor controversies, 
and what they may not lawfully do, mark- 
ing plainly the permissible extent of boy- 
cotting. A clear explanation of the use 
of an injunction as a remedy is followed 
by criticism of the Democratic position 
and by an expression of Mr. Taft’s own 
views as to giving notice. _He would be 
willing to return to the original practice, 
which required notice in all cases. He 
suggests that in accordance with his 
party’s platform a statute can be framed 
that shall specify exceptional cases in 
which notice may be withheld, provided 
that the duration of the injunction be 
limited. Asserting that the Democratic 
platform is disingenuous because it per- 
mits an inference that in the issuance of 
injunctions there has been discrimination 
against workmen, he says: 


“Our position is clear and unequivocal. We 
are anxious to prevent even an appearance of 
any injustice to labor in the issuance of in- 
junctions, not in a spirit of favoritism for one 
set of our fellow citizens, but of justice to all 
of our fellow citizens. The reason for exer- 
cising or refusing to exercise the power of 
injunction must be found in the character of 
the unlawful injury and not in the character or 
class of the persons who inflict this injury. 
The man who has a business which is being 
unlawfully injured is entitled to the remedies 
which the law has always given him, no matter 
who has inflicted the injuries. Otherwise, we 
shall have class legislation unjust in principle 
and likely to sap the foundations of a free 
government.” 


No one can reasonably object to this 


doctrine. The demand for jury trials in 
cases of indirect contempt he condemns 
with more vigorous emphasis than is 
shown in any other part of his speech. 
In view of his explanation we do not see 
how the conclusion can be avoided that 
such a change would greatly impair the 
power and authority of the courts. 

His perfunctory reference to the negro 
might well have been more specific. Evi- 
dently he was not seeking to conciliate 
hostile negro voters. There is nothing 
new in his remarks about the Philippines 
except his conviction that a limitation of 
free exports of sugar and tobacco will 
serve the interests of the islanders as well 
as those of our own producers. He in- 
sists upon a constant improvement in 
(not enlargement of) our navy, would 
rely upon diplomatic negotiation for the 
exclusion of undesirable Asiatic immi- 
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grants, and is inclined to favor the direct 
election of Sgnators. In his remarks 
about campaign funds he could have 
spiked a large Democratic gun- by prom- 
ising publicity before election, but on this 
point he is silent. Because of his judi- 
cial experience, his opinion that an in- 
come tax can be levied without amend- 
ing the Constitution deserves considera- 
tion. But he would have no such tax 
until the tariff and internal taxes prove 
to be insufficient. 

While the speech, because of Mr. 
Taft’s loyalty to the President and his 
policies, will probably be acceptable to a 
large majority of the radical element of 
the party, it will at the same time be fair- 
ly satisfactory to’ conservatives. Anti- 
Bryan Democrats in the East criticise 
parts of it but commend the candidate. 
Average business men thruout the coun- 
try will probably regard it with favorable 
opinions. It will not draw union work- 
ingmen or offended negroes to the sup- 
port of the Republican ticket. 


ss 
Justice Quick and Cheap 


Ir Mr. William H. Taft has the habit, 
or shall acquire the habit, of hitting the 
bullseye as precisely in the center as he 
did in his remark the other day about 
“the greatest question now before the 
American public,” he will make a Presi- 
dent to be grateful for. 

That greatest question, according to 
Mr. Taft, is the improvement of the ad- 
ministration of justice, civil and criminal, 
both in the matter of its prompt dispatch 
and the cheapening of its use. This state- 
ment the American people, the rich and 
the poor, the strong and the weak, the 
learned and the ignorant, the exploiters 
and the exploited, all know is true, and 
most of them have been looking for the 
man in high political station with sense 
and courage enough to say it. 

But the problem, as Mr. Taft further 
says, is “very difftcult:” By what specific 
changes of law and procedure can we 
hope to accomplish so great and so diffi- 
cult a reform? The specific way in which 
the rich man beats out the poor opponent 
in the courts is thru the tortuous and 
costly process of appeal. The powerful 
corporation, in particular, with its or- 
ganized staff of legal advisers, can wait 
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indefinitely for the outcome of any par- 
ticular case. It is only one among hun 
dreds, some of which may be terminate: 
next month, some next year, some twen 
ty-five years in the future. It makes n 
great difference which one is longest de- 
layed, for the corporation enjoys perpet 
ual life. But to the individual, whose 
days are numbered, promptness may be 
vital. 

Yet, whenever it is proposed to cut off 
the right of appeal in cases involving less 
than $500, the cry goes up that the poor 
man must not be deprived of his right to 
get the decision of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, if he wants it. Mr. 
Taft rightly says that this argument is 
altogether specious, and that it defeats 
the real ends of justice. Actually, the 
poor man does not carry his case to the 
Supreme Court. He has nothing to gain 
and everything to lose by appeals, which 
his powerful opponent will take advan- 
tage of while he cannot. 

This argument applies especially to 
civil law cases involving property coil- 
siderations. The criminal law cases are 
somewhat different, but repeated appeals 
work mischief here also to the poor man 
and to the community, rather than to the 
powerful malefactor. It is not the poo 
and friendless man, charged with a seri 
ous crime, whose punishment is held up 
for years by exceptions, reviews and new 
trials. It is the man who, like Harry 
Thaw, can draw upon family millions for 
counsel fees and process expenses, who 
can thus put the community to endless 
cost and make the great mass of the citi- 
zens feel that ‘‘justice” is a travesty upon 
elementary principles of right. 

So far as the civil cases are concerned, 
a real reform should, as a matter of 
scientific principle, be based upon that 
phenomenon of averages which is the 
foundation of the vast business of insur- 
ance. Without putting it in so many 
words, Mr. Taft hints at this when he 
says that the poor man could better 
afford to lose any case involving less 
than $500 than have it kept in court five 
or six years on appeals, even if he then 
wins. 

It may sound brutal, but in fact it is 
not, as any intelligent man can easily sat- 
isfy himself upon reflection, to apply the 
same principle to criminal cases punish- 
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able by fines and imprisonment. In the 
first place, the vast majority of all men 
indicted for crime are professional and 
habitual offenders, who themselves make 
the risk and insurance idea the basis of 
their careers. They balance so many 
years “in” against a certain amount of 
plunder. Even in cases of innocence 
imprisonment is not escaped during ap- 
peal, and it would be sounder business 
policy for all accused innocent persons 
collectively to take the chance of a term 
on sentence after a single trial than to 
take the certainty of imprisonment dur- 
ing review and retrial, plus the chance 
of a term after that. ~ 

Only the cases involving the death pen- 
alty call for a different policy. The State 
should not take a man’s life until he has 
had every reasonable chance to prove his 
innocence. At present we do not always 
give the poor and friendless man every 
reasonable chance, and we too often give 
the millionaire malefactor chances from 
which every element of reasonableness 
has been eliminated. 


& 


Governor ‘Hughes 


GOVERNOR HuGHEs said on the 25th 
ult. that he would accept a renomination 


for the office he now holds. This was 
unexpected, for some time earlier he had 
privately exprest a desire to resume the 
practice of law. His change of mind was 
due mainly to the earnest requests of 
many good men in the State of New 
York who mourned over the approach- 
ing retirement of a Governor who has 
served the people so well and who has 
been uniformly loyal to an exceptionally 
high conception of the duties of his office. 
It was not due to the arguments of party 
leaders and bosses. They do not like the 
Governor, because they have never been 
able to use him, and because the reform 
legislation which he has so earnestly and 
successfully promoted has annoyed them 
by thwarting their schemes and reduc- 
ing their profits. 

And so these bosses whose political 
“business” has been so unprofitable dur- 
ing the Governor’s first term have set 
out to prevent that richly deserved re- 
nomination which would give him an op- 
portunity to carry forward reform proj- 
ects which thus far they have successfully 
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opposed. It may not be understood out- 
side of New York, but it is well known 
in the State, that in substantially all of 
his reform legislation Governor Hughes 
has been at war with organization lead- 
ers of his party, with whose secret alli- 
ances and schemes he has necessarily in- 
terfered. Among the measures obnoxi- 
ous to them which he earnestly supports 
and which, if he serves another term, the 
Legislature will undoubtedly be con- 
strained to pass, are a direct primary bill 
and a ballot reform bill, aimed at the 
methods by which their power has been 
obtained and held. There is also a bill 
placing telephone and telegraph compan- 
ies under the supervision of the Govern- 
or’s new Public Utilities Commission. 
Moreover, Otto Kelsey, the Superinten- 
dent of Insurance, whom the Governor 
sought. unsuccessfully to remove from 
office, will soon reach the end of his term, 
and the Governor, if re-elected, will at 
last be able to appoint in his place a man 
whose qualifications for the satisfactory 
performance of the important duties of 
the Insurance Department will be equal 
to those so clearly shown in the Banking 
Department by the new Superintendent 
there, Mr. Williams. 

It is not. difficult to perceive the mo- 
tives which lead the party bosses to op- 
pose the renomination of Governor 
Hughes. They give no weight to the 
fact that his renomination would unques- 
tionably promote the success of the Re- 
publican national ticket, or to the indica- 
tions that a failure to renominate him 
would invite defeat for both the national 
and the State tickets in New York. As 
some of them have said privately, their 
interests would be served as well at the 
State capital by a Democratic Governor 
as by Governor Hughes. This is one 
reason why the rank and file of the party 
should bestir themselves and insist upon 
the Governor’s renomination. 

There should be no question about it. 
In the interest of clean politics and good 
government he should be chosen by ac- 
clamation. Thruout his term his service 
has been an admirable example of devo- 
tion to the interests of the people. When 
menaced by defeat he has always called 
upon the people for their support and 
they have given it to him. If he cannot 
now urge them to work for his renom- 
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ination, in their own interest and with- 
out a word from him they should take 
up this work and carry it forward to suc- 
cess in the convention. 


2 
Diet and Efficiency 


THE daily papers during the past fort- 
night brought the announcement that Sir 
James Crichton-Browne, a distinguished 
English authority on dietetics, had pro- 
tested emphatically against the limitation 
in diet which certain physicians have 
been advising in recent years, and which 
has particularly attracted attention here 
in America. He declared that the abste- 
miousness advised by some, or rather the 
abstinence from certain kinds of food to 
the degree which those who are leading 
the new fad advised, is not only inad- 
visable, but is absolutely dangerous. 
There is no doubt at all many people 
overeat. There is, on the other hand, 
however, no doubt at all that the major- 
ity of people, led by instinct, eat only 
what is necessary to provide them with 
the nutritional material that will make 
up for the losses they suffer because of 
activity of mind and body. It is beyond 
all doubt that a certain number of people, 
because of oversolicitude about them- 


selves and their health, actually undereat,. 


and so run into the dangers of ill health 
which they are so intent on avoiding. In 
a word, Sir James thinks that the major- 
ity of people who bother their heads not 
at all about what they eat as to quantity, 
but satisfy their appetites according to 
their tastes, are more nearly right than 
the scientists who would reform certain 
features of modern dietetics, especially as 
regards the quantity of proteid foods 
eaten. 

The reason given by this English au- 
thority in dietetics for his present em- 
phatic protest is that the decrease of 
nutriment will undeubtedly impair the 
efficiency, physical and mental, of the 
individual. He does not hesitate to say 
that the energy and vitality of the suc- 
cessful races may almost be measured in 
a direct ratio to the animal food which 
enters into their diet. It is well known 
that the English peasantry; which has al- 
ways had a much larger proportion of 
meat than the peasants of any other 
country of Europe, has in the past made 


better soldiers, and there was no hesita- 
tion in attributing the stamina of the 
English armies to English beef. Long 
ago Napoleon insisted that an army ad- 
vanced on its stomach, and that the most 
serious failure was inadequacy in the 
Commissariat department. In _ recent 
years European armies have come to 
realize this, and the men in the actual 
service of the large standing armies are, 
as a rule, much better nourished than the 
class of people from whom they come, 
and this is considered not only advisable 
but necessary in order to keep the army 
up to the standard of efficiency. 

It is now about five years since the 
question of the reduction of diet so as 
to enable people to continue their work 
on a much less quantity of nutriment 
than before came permanently under dis- 
cussion among the physicians of the 
English-speaking world. While many 
took up the subject- very seriously and 
were for a time enthusiastic in the belief 
that in this way a number of the chronic 
ills to which men are liable might be 
rendered less frequent and less bother- 
some, there has been in the last year or 
two a decided reaction toward the 
thought that the instinct of the race is, 
after all, the most important considera- 
tion and the best possible guide as to the 
quantity and quality of food to be 
equaled. Physicians have come to real- 
ize more and more that both the quantity 
and quality of the food required for the 
body are largely an individual matter. 
Two people of exactly the same weight 
and build will have very different tastes 
not infrequently, and often require quite 
different amounts of food even for the 
same work. The same thing is true of 
sleep. Some men cannot get along with 
less than eight hours, while some men 
maintain good health and strength and 
live long lives in spite of the habit of 
taking not more than four or five hours 
of sleep every night. We are very dif- 
ferent heat engines in our necessities for 
fuel and repair, in spite of the fact that 
there may seem to be such similarity of 
structure as would indicate identical 
needs. 

There is a constant tendency to declare 
that men eat overmuch, and there is no 
doubt that there are a number of people 
for whom this is true. As life has be- 
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come more luxurious in recent years the 
number of people who must take the 
warning in this matter to heart is con- 
stantly increasing. Men and women who 
are living so that they are frequently ex- 


* posed to the temptation of eating things 


mainly because they are presented to 
them in very savory tashion and in great 
abundance must remember the dangers 
of instinct being overturned, or at least 
overruled, by fictitious appetites. Those 
who have nine-course breakfasts and 
twelve or fourteen course luncheons (of 
course, never thirteen courses), and fif- 
teen-course dinners, frequently repeated, 
are almost sure to overeat. When the 
meal is preceded by a cocktail deliber- 
ately compounded with the idea of pro- 
ducing a congestion of the stomach, with 
consequent increase of appetite, when 
various salty foods-and manifold condi- 
ments are employed to stimulate taste 
and secretions, when the meal is delib- 
erately interrupted about the middle by 
an ice that for the moment drives the 
blood away from the stomach, but only 
in order to ‘have it come back with re- 
newed force, so as to make the -gastric 
mucous membrane glow as does the skin 
alter being subjected to ice or very cold 
water, with consequent artificial appetite, 
then, of course, there is extreme liability 
to overeating. People who are doing this 
sort of thing right along can scarcely fail 
to overeat. They would be almost more 
than human if they did not. Fortunately 
for them, Nature usually asserts herself 
and produces a passing indigestion that 
saves them from organic deterioration of 
the stomach, or we would have many 
more serious gastric diseases. 

On the other hand, it must not be for- 
gotten that by far the largest part of the 
population in this couritry take a cereal, 
perhaps some fruit and some eggs for 
breakfast, with a piece of toast or a roll. 
For luncheon they take some simple cold 
or warm meat, with a.single vegetable 
and some bread and butter, preceded per- 
haps by a little soup and followed by 
some simple dessert. For dinner they 
have some soup, perhaps some fish, and 
usually one kind of meat with a couple 
of vegetables, and then a simple dessert. 
People who live in this way are not likely 
to overeat. There are no temptations for 
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them seriously to transgress the bounds 
of instinct and of healthy appetites. 
‘here is much more danger that they 
may listen to all that is said about people 
overeating, digging their graves with 
their teeth, and the like, and pring them- 
selves to limit their diet more than would 
be good for them. As a matter of fact, 
physicians often find that patients, and 
especially nervous patients who live in- 
doors, devoted to the intellectual life and 
thinking much about themselves, are 
more likely to undereat than to overeat. 
Many a physician judges it necessary, as 
the first step in the rational treatment of 
certain patients, to bring about a gain in 
the weight, and this is not infrequently 
followed by relief of symptoms that have 
been bothersome for a good while. Many 
symptoms for which medicines are usu- 
ally taken are relieved by an enlargement 
of the diet. 

As for habits of eating, nearly the 
same thing can be said. As a nation, 
owing to the strenuous life that occupies 
our attention, we are likely to eat too. 
fast, and yet it is a question whether 
overattention to this phase of the eating 
process may not do as much harm as 
underattention. Those people live hap- 
piest and with least complaints of their 
health who do not think at all about 
either the quantity that they eat or their 
manner of eating it. Attention seems to 
detract from the nerve force required for 
digestive purposes. This sounds reac- 
tionary and old-fashioned, and yet the 
older the physician and the more experi- 
ence he has had with patients suffering 
with digestive troubles, the more likely 
is he to think of one ingredient at least 


- for all prescriptions in these cases to be 


taken with every meal, as “forget it.” If 
the diet is simple and nutritious, each 
individual taking what he particularly 
cares for, for taste is still the best guide, 
and if the mind is occupied, not with the 
process of eating itself, but with pleasant 
thoughts, different as far as possible 
from those which occupy the individual 
during most of the day, or with such 
diversion of mind as is best obtained in 
pleasant intercourse with friends or those 
one cares for, then good digestion will 
follow appetite and appetite will prove 
the best guide to health. 
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The New Normal 


THE selection of Prof. L. D. Harvey 
as president of the National Educational 
Association, at its recent meeting at 
Cleveland, is more significant than at first 
appears. He is not only an able edu- 
cator, with a national reputation, but he 
stands for a very deep and vital change 
in American ways of training youth ; that 
is, along the line of a more practical nor- 
mal training of teachers. He was Super- 
intendent of the schools of Wisconsin. 
and very successful ; but is better known 
for his masterly management of the Stout 
Training Schools, located at Menominee 
in the same State. These schools have 
become so strong a factor in what may 
be called the New Education that educa- 
tional experts from all parts of the coun- 
try visit them constantly. 

The central thought of the Stout 
schools is to invigorate ordinary normal 
training with manual and art training. It 
is a natural evolution in educational af- 
fairs. At the outset the founder aimed 
only at an enlargement of the traditional 
curriculum of common schools, to take in 
domestic sciences and training of the 
hands and the senses. The movement 
was not at that time much unlike the one 
at Port Deposit, in Maryland, where Ja- 
cob Tome founded a school, and endowed 
it with four millions, for all the children 
of Maryland to be taught how to live and 
how to live well. Mr. Stout wanted, as 
he said, that the “whole child” should be 
educated, and all of his faculties be 
brought into action; not only the brain, 
but the senses and the affections and the 
physical forces. Gradually, however, the 
schools saw that the first need of Ameri- 
can education was inspired and perfectly 
educated teachers. The work that grew 
from the inspiration of Horace Mann had 
crystallized into a supply of teachers 
qualified for a narrower curriculum; to 
broaden this out became the problem. 
The work at Menominee became more 
and more what it is today, that of pre- 
paring teachers who should go out with 
a full conception of the human being, to 
be trained and developed. Biology to 
them must be the living child rather than 
a few facts in botany,’ entomology and 
other biological sciences. These incipient 
teachers are the pupils who are trained 
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to use their hands and their senses unti 
the world around them is opened into a 
huge schoolhouse ; who are taught to sex 
and to hear the world in its bearing. 
upon the human being; “to feel the re 
ligion of breathing and thinking.” Herc 
they receive instruction and training in 
all forms of indoor and outdoor athletic 
—“except football.” This exception is 
due to the fact simply that football does 
not at present lend itself to adequate su 
pervision of school authorities. It is 
everywhere an independent appendix. It 
educates, but.refuses obedience to consti- 
tuted system. The Stout schools found 
this out. They had undertaken to create 
teachers who could comprehend and work 
out a perfect correlation between physical 
and mental education. 

The Stout schools stood at last as a 
sort of interstate normal of the new sort 
and up to date, without vacating in any 
way its initial purpose of illustrating the 
most completely developed ideas of school 
progress. The crowd of work that fol- 
lowed this evolution led to summer 
schools, and a flocking of pupils from all 
over the United States. Advanced work 
is offered teachers and specialists in many 
lines of physical training, and there is, 
besides the two years’ course, a year of 
advanced graduate study. The technical 
content in manual training covers mold- 
ing, wood carving, metal work, cabinet 
work, pottery, forging, drawing and de- 
sign, while the domestic science school 
proposes. not only cooking and economic 
house management, but practical biology 
applied in the domestic arts. There is. 
supplementary, a school devoted to in- 
struction in simple home duties; a study 
of foods, textiles and cottage furnishings 
—that is, the study of methods and types 
of simplifying and beautifying home life. 
The school of trades offers blacksmithing, 
machine work, carpentry and drafting. 

Dr. Harvey insists that the essential 
essence of all training is action, being 
able to do something, and to do it in the 
very best manner. In other words, there 
is an exact correlation to be established 
between mind and hand. Our schools 
must’ not only fill the mind, but set the 
whole organism of the child in operation 
and direct its doing as well as its think- 
ing. The solution of a problem in arith- 
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metic is not found until it is applied in 
measuring a cord of wood or the hight 
of a tree, nor then until it reacts on a use- 
ful and noble manhood. This sort of 
training does not lay aside the book, but 
welcomes all the aid of other investi- 
gators, while it sends the child directly 
into the field to investigate for himself. 
The new teacher will not have performed 
his duty. by hearing a recitation from a 
standard author, however valuable the 
volume may be; his main work will be to 
see that his pupils apprehend the bearing 
of the facts committed to memory, and 
their practical utility. As Dr. Harvey 
himself expresses it, “The duty which the 
public school holds to the State is to train 
American citizens,” and the fundamental 
basis of all good citizenship is a trained 
intelligence which will enable the individ- 
ual to earn a living and become a self- 
supporting member of society. 

There should be direct relation between 
school life and after-school life; yet the 
International Committee of the Y. M. C. 
A. reports that from careful statistics 
they find that only five out of a hundred 
of the thirteen million young men in the 
United States have had any special prep- 
aration for the occupations by which they 
live. Of every one hundred graduates of 
our grammar schools only eight obtained 
livelihood by the professions for which 
they are educated, while the remaining 
ninety-two support their families with 
their hands. This shows a startling lack 
of correlation between school work and 
home life. Another authority tells us 
that by far the larger part of practical 
education, that which can be applied to 
earning a living, is that which the child 
obtains at home. 

We do not mean to imply that the 
Stout system stands-alone, for there are 
already half a dozen States that have be- 
gun to readjust their normal training. 
The Stout schools are memorable for hav- 
ing come to the front on private benefi- 
cence. They have emphasized the fact 
that the new teacher will not find that his 
normal training disqualifies him for the 
simple life of his father. It will not be 
wis business to turn his pupils into pro- 
fessionals and face them away from their 
homes to something supposed to be 
higher; but so to enlighten their homes 
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and home work with swift science that 
they shall go back Briarean-armed for 
work. From this standpoint we can bet- 
ter comprehend Commissioner Draper 
when he says that the future school will 
not be constituted for the purpose of lift- 
ing youth out of one class into another, 
or to set all the people climbing, but to 
enable them to fulfill admirably the du- 
ties laid at their door. If a certain 
amount of instruction in these practical 
lines, which we have thought could be 
easily learne.! at home, can be taught to 
young children in the public schools, 
without diminishing in the least the thoro 
instruction in the three R’s, this is to be 
desired. Whether it can be done, we shall 
find out by trying. What succeeds we 
call progress. What fails we condemn 
as a fad. 


ao 


When many 
studied chemistry 
' gases were divided 
into two classes, those that could be lique- 
fied by cooling and pressure like am- 
monia and carbon dioxid, and the so- 
called “permanent gases” like oxygen and 
nitrogen that no obtainable amount of 
cold and pressure could bring into the 
liquid state. But in recent years the in- 
vention of regenerative apparatus by 
which the gas is made to cool itself pro- 
gressively by its own expansion has ena- 
bled us to conquer the permanent gases, 
so that we now have liquid air sold by the 
gallon and have seen even solid hydrogen. 
But helium, the gas that is given off from 
radium, has a still lower boiling point 
than hydrogen, altho it is heavier, and for 
the last seven years three rival physicists, 
Dewar, Olscevski and Onnes, have been 
working in vain to liquefy it. The glory 
of the achievement now goes to Prof. 
Kamerlingh Onnes, of Leiden, who on 
July roth obtained 60 cubic centimeters 
of the new liquid. It lasted for two 
hours and was not solid when exhausted 
to a pressure of one centimeter of mer- 
cury. The boiling point of helium he 
found to be 268.7 degrees Centigrade or 
483.6 degrees Fahrenheit below zero. 
But it is easier when we are dealing with 
such low temperatures to count up from 
the bottom and say it boils at 4.3 degrees 


of us 
Farthest North 
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above absolute zero. Professor Onnes 
must therefore have come within three 
degrees of the lower limit of temperature, 
the “farthest north” of the physicist. 
This result was obtained by eooling hy- 
drogen in liquid air, then cooling helium 
in the liquid hydrogen, but we have now 
no more volatile gas to cool in the liquid 
helium, so we can see no chance of get- 
ting nearer to absolute zero than this. 


& 


The news from Tur- 
key, if not too good 
to be true, is too good 
to last. The new régime opens like a 
twentieth century millennium. The first 
week of the revolution is distinguished 
from all the weeks that have preceded it 
by the absence of murder, riot and revolt. 
At the sound of the magic word “consti- 
tution” turmoil dissolves into quietness. 
The Greek, Bulgarian and Servian bands 
have disbanded. Christendom no longer 
hears the Macedonian cry. The soldiers 
fraternize with the people and even with 
their officers. The Sultan, accompanied 


The Era of Good 
Feeling in Turkey 


by a single attendant, mingles incognito 
with the people of his capital as in the 
good old days of Haroun Al Rashid. 
Moslem and Christian, Jew and Armen- 


ian, fall on each other’s necks. The jails 
are empty. The censorship has fallen 
into innocuous desuetude. Jerusalem is 
to be opened to the Zionists. The schism 
that has divided Mohammedanism since 
the death of the Prophet is to be closed 
and the Sultan, as Emperor of All the 
Moslems, is to rule over Shiite and Sun- 
nite. A regenerated Turkey is to take 
her place among the great Powers, with, 
however, the most peaceable of intentions 
toward all the world. To find anything 
comparable to this lion - and - lamblike 
scene we must go back to the Feast of 
Federation, which was celebrated in 
France July 14th, 1790. But that is an 
ill-omened and ungenerous reference. 
Let us give the leaders of Young Turkey 
credit with having so far manifested not 
only courage and zeal, which are com- 
mon enough under such circumstances, 
but also moderation and _ discretion, 
which are very uncommon. Their task 
seems impossible, because they have so 
little on which they can unite the people. 
They cannot make it a religious move- 
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ment or they lose half their power. They 
cannot appeal to race pride, or to loyalty 
for a dynasty, or to a glorious past, or to 
a common language and literature, or 
even to the hatred of a single foreign foe. 
There is left only the bond of patriotism 
and that is vague and weak, for Turkey, 
as was formerly said of Italy, is not a 
country but merely a geographical ex- 
pression. The letter which the leader of 
the revolt, Niazi Bey, sent from Resna to 
the Inspector General, Hilma Pasha, is 
the nearest we have to an official pronun- 
ciamento of the party of Young Turkey, 
and this, tho it has a noble ring, sounds 
somewhat vague and unsatisfactory : 


“In the name of God and the truth I raise 
the flag of revolt against the present govern- 
mental régime. I want a constitutional régime 
in order to give my country the security and 
tranquillity without which it cannot become 
rich and powerful. I swear to make no dis- 
tinction of race or of religion. Upon my flag-are 
written the words ‘Liberty and Truth.’ I hope 
that it will be received with all the sympathy 
it merits and that it will be defended till 
death.” 


ed 


“Dixie” is now 
the most popu- 
lar song in the 
United States, including the North, and 
President Roosevelt is right when he 
says it is the “best military tune” we 
have. It must be played by a band, how- 
ever, to have its best effect. It is utterly 
unsuited to part singing because of its 
quick tempo and extreme range, and on 
that account alone, even if the triviality 
of the words did not »revent, it could 
never become a national hymn. The 
President thinks that Mrs. Howe’s “Bat- 
tle Hymn of the Republic” is “the very 
finest and noblest battle hymn possest by 
any nation of the world,” and he won- 
ders why the Southerners should not for- 
get the partisan genesis of the “Battle 
Hymn of the Republic” as completely as 
the Northerners have forgotten that of 
“Dixie.” The conditions ripe to pro- 
duce our much-needed national hymn will 
scarcely come, however, until the na- 
tion as a whole passes thru some great 
crisis that focuses the national spirit into 
a center of light and heat that will illu- 
mine and inspire every poet and musi- 
cian in the land. In the meantime we 
must be content with “My Country” and 


“Dixie” and “The Battle 
Hymn of the Republic” 
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“The Star Spangled Banner,” and en- 
courage the use of “Dixie” in the North 
and “The Battle Hymn of the Republic” 
in the South, since no one has yet suc- 
ceeded in singing the words of the one 
to the music of the other. 


os 


Under the rules 
The Closed Pulpit which some of the 

bishops lay down in 
interpreting the late amendment of the 
nineteenth canon by the Episcopal Gen- 
eral Convention there will be no “open 
pulpit” and no occasion for a further 
exodus to Rome. Bishop Burgess, of 
Long Island, directs that those who 
speak under the amended rule, “not min- 
isters of this Church,” must speak as 
laymen, and must not wear the official 
dress of a clergyman, must not officiate 
as ministers or read prayers or benedic- 
tions. They must not speak on topics 
doctrinal or controversial; and they can 
speak only on special occasions, and 
never at the regular services of the 
church. Of course the rector must al- 
ways ask’ the bishop’s permission, and 
he must not put the bishop in an embar- 
rassing position in refusing permission. 
Such a strict construction of the rule is 
very nearly tantamount to its reversal, 
and we can imagine it will not be agree- 
able to not a few clergymen, who will 
think their liberty of fellowship to be 
autocratically taken from them. 


Js 


“Uncle Sam can well afford to pay for peace 
and safety so cheap an insurance policy as is 
implied in the maintenance of the United 
States Navy.”—President Roosevelt. 

Uncle Sam can doubtless ‘“‘afford’’ it, 
but when the proposed appropriations 
for the military and naval branch of the 
Government submitted to the last Con- 
gress came to two-thirds of the entire 
national appropriations, we should hardly 
have used the word.“cheap.” And fur- 
thermore, since the risks of war are ad- 
mittedly going down all over the world, 
why should the rates of “insurance” go 
up? 

& 

They will have to get a new professor 
of Greek at Wilberforce University, for 
Prof. W. S. Scarborough has been elect- 
ed its president. This is the leading insti- 
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tution in the country owned and taught 
wholly by colored men, and President 
Scarborough is one of the ablest and best 
known scholars of the race. It will be 
his task to put the university on a firm 
financial basis. It is at Wilberforce, 
Ohio, and embraces departments of law 
and theology as well as the usual college, 
preparatory and industrial classes. 


& 


The President has intervened in behalf 
of the West Point cadets expelled for 
hazing, as he did in the case of the Har- 
vard students who sneaked a book out of 
the library. Unfortunately, the head of 
the Military Academy does not occupy a 
sufficiently independent position to follow 
the example of President Eliot by admin- 
istering a courteous rebuke for Mr. 
Roosevelt’s failure to recognize that the 
cultivation of a high sense of honor and 
obedience to rules is the best part of edu- 
cation. 


& 


In the current issue of Charities, Emily 
G. Balch suggests that on hot days city 
children be given free shower baths from 
the public hydrant. Children properly 
dressed, says she, should have a good 
sprinkling “at certain corners at certain 
hours, say morning-and evening. The 
bath line might rival the bread line.” 
This suggestion, we fear, is too sensible 
to be generally adopted. 

& 

Messrs. Taft and Bryan have thus far 
neglected to declare themselves on the 
issues of race suicide and the strenuous 
life. Neither have they exprest any 
opinions as to mollycoddles, nature fakirs 
and undesirable citizens. A word to the 
wise is unnecessary. 

& 

Will the first class in American Poli- 
tics please stand and recite the names of 
the seven candidates for the Vice-Presi- 
dency ? 

od 

John Mitchell’s refusal “to discuss 
matters. about which I know nothing” 
effectually disposes of him as a candidate 
for public office. 


Mr. Taft knows now, but Mr. Bryan 
is still in suspense. 
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A Chicago Banker’s Views 


AN interesting and forcible address 
upon our banking system was made at 
the recent convention of the American 
Institute of Banking, in Providence, by 
E. D. Hulbert, vice-president of the 
Merchants’ Loan and Trust Company, 
of Chicago, and a full report of it has 
been printed. Mr. Hulbert has a style 
which enlivens the discussion of finan- 
cial topics, and he uses his large stores 
of information with exceptional skill. At 
the beginning he argues at length against 
branch banking, first stating what is 
claimed in behalf of the Canadian system, 
and then setting forth his reasons for re- 
garding our own system as very much 
to be preferred. We regret that the lim- 
its of our space do not permit a full sum- 
mary of his comparisons and facts, espe- 
cially those showing how our system of 
small, independent banks is adapted to 
the needs of the communities which they 
serve. His statement of the case against 
branch banking is the best we have seen. 

From his remarks about panics we take 
the following sentences : 

“Panics come because confidence is suddenly 
shaken by the exposure of diseased financial 
conditions. What finally led to the breakdown 
in this country’ was the discovery that a num- 
ber of important banks in New York had 
fallen into the hands of financial pirates and 
were insolvent.” 

He opposes both the guaranteeing of 
deposits and the use of asset currency as 
devices for averting panic conditions, 
saying that it would be impossible to get 
together a guarantee fund large enough 
to insure the prompt payment of the de- 
posits of insolvent banks, and that the 
issue by a bank, in an emergency, of 
notes secured by a first lien on assets, in- 
volves a preference for a few depositors 
in every insolvent bank, to the injury of 
all others : 

“T believe the remedy lies simply in the 
keeping of adequate cash reserve in both city and 
country, and in both State and national banks. 
Laws have been enacted at Albany requiring 
State banks in New York to carry reasonable 
cash reserves, and I believe those laws will do 
more to insure financial stability in the future 


than any laws so far proposed at Washington. 
If all banks, both State and national, were re- 


quired by law to limit their deposit liabilities 
to a reasonable multiple of the lawful money 
in their vaults, I do not believe this would nec- 
essarily curtail legitimate growth of business. 
It would mean that more business would have 
to be carried on with fixed capital, and less 
with borrowed credit, or that a larger stock of 
gold would have to be accumulated in the 
country to serve as a foundation for our credit 
structure. In either case the strength and sta- 
bility of our financial system would be vastly 
increased, and such a crisis as we had last fall 
would not be likely to occur again.” 

Some legal method by which the banks 
can use their credit in an emergency is 
needed, he adds, but no Government plan 
will succeed that leaves out the State 
banks, which hold more than 60 per cent. 
of the country’s deposits. In time of 
stress, national and State banks should 
work together and be free so to stand 
shoulder to shoulder. He asserts that 
the new currency act will tend to prevent 
such association in time of peril, and is 
therefore objectionable. 

ws 


The Oklahoma Guarantee 


WHEN the Oklahoma law for guaran- 
teeing bank deposits went into effect, the 
309 national banks in that State sought 
permission to participate in the guar- 
antee. Permission was not granted by 
the Comptroller of the Currency, at 
whose suggestion Secretary Cortelyou 
asked Attorney-General Bonaparte for 
an opinion as to the legality of such par- 
ticipation. He now decides that the laws 
forbid it. The guarantee fund is made 
by a tax of I per cent. of a bank’s daily 
average deposits. In the course of a 
long opinion the Attorney-General says: 

“The entire contract is ultra vires for a 
national bank and prohibited by the necessary 
intendment of the statute. I hold that it is 
illegal for the officers of any national bank to 
enter into such an agreement as is contem- 
plated by section 4 of the Oklahoma statute, 
and that persistent and willful action to this 
effect on the part of any such bank would be 
just cause for the forfeiture of its charter.” 

The national banks in Oklahoma have 
resources of $70,517,850, and $38,342.- 
852 of deposits. It is expected that some 
of them will surrender their Federal 
charters and’ be incorporated under State 
laws. 
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Home, Church 
and School © :: 


HEATING 
TheKelsey 


WARM AIR 


Generator 


With the 
ZIG-ZAG 
HEAT TUBES 





RAILWAY DIVIDENDS 


REDUCED PASSED 


Pennsylvania - - - 6 | Missouri Pacific 

New York Central - 5 | Southern Railway Pref. 
Atchison 5 | Big Four Common 
Louisville & Nashvile 6 to 5 | Lake Erie & Western Pref. 
Atlantic Coast Line 6 to 5 | Erie 1st Pref. 

Norfolk & Western § to 4| Erie 2d Pref. 


GUARANTEED 
MORTGAGES 


NEVER REDUCE OR PASS DIVIDENDS 


Lawyers Mortgage Co. 


* Capital and Surplus, $4,500,000 


59 Liberty Street, New York 
186 Montague Street, Brooklyn 








is conceded to be the 

standard, high grade 

warm air heating appa- 
ratus of America. 33,000 have been sold 
since 1889 and every year because of results 
accomplished and the recommendations of 
the users the sales increase. The Kelsey 
is an efficient, powerful and most economi- 
cal heater because it has more than double 
the heating surfaces of the ordinary 
furnace, warms fresh air by the best 
method, warms large volumes of air prop- 
erly and forces to every room in the house. 
Kelsey heating is the right kind of heat- 
ing for small houses, for large houses, 
churches and schools, and is being specified 
by leading architects for finest class of city 
and country residences. 


Send for book of in- 
formation and for 
112«page book 
‘‘Opinions.”’ 


KELSEY HEATING CO, 
Main Office 

113 Fayette St., Syracuse, N. Y. 

New York Office, 154L, Fifth Ave. 








The only Salesrooms in 
Greater New York for 


he Celebrated 


Pianos | 
Are located in the alec 


Sobmer Building 


Fifth Avenue, cor. 220 Street | 


The “Sohbmer” 


HEADS THE LIST OF THE 
HIGHEST GRADE PIANOS 


| 
{ 


2 
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D ELICA’ fc and DAINTY Summer 
Wash Fabrics must be handled 
| carefully in the Wash. 

'@ It's the Rubbing—not the Weanng 
|—that shortens the Life of most Fabrics 
| and the more Delicate the matennal—the 
| greater the Harm that Rubbing does. 
‘The Wash-Board is the Summer Gar- | 
| ments worst enemy. Why use it? 

@ This Summer try washing those things 
you really care about in the" PEARLINE 
WAY" — Without Rubbing — hence 
without Wear and Tear to the Clothes. 
PEARLINE  Loosens all the Dirt and 
Rinsing « carnes it away,, leaving your 
Clothes Fresh — Clean and Sweet 
Sme lling. 




















IN CASE OF FIRE  ,0®!GIN oF Fires 


paper basket and a supposedly dead 
match; a kerosene lamp explosion—all of 
these fire origins are as common as the 
flight of time and constantly recurring. 
The home without quick and handy fire 
protection is in constant danger of such 
accidents, which even the greatest care 
ofttimes will not avert. 


THE PROTECTION OF 
THE “UTICA” No. 1. 


At the first sign of fire all you have to 
do is to turn it upside down and direct 
the stream toward the fire. It imme- 
diately shoots a stream of flame-smother- 
ing acid and gas a distance of 40 feet. 
No fire can live in the chemical gases 
which the “Utica” No. 1 sends forth, 
the gases smothering the blaze without 
causing any more than a slight water 
damage to the burning article. A fire of 
burning oil or inflammable material is 
extinguished as quickly and thoroughly 
as though it were burning wood or 
paper. his is something that water will 
not do. 


Made of copper, lead lined, 
will last a lifetime. Chem- 
icals can be bought at any 


drug store. Sells at a low 


ry 3 “ey ——- wr from ¥ little — A price. 
“UTICA io. 1 Extinguisher is wo more first 
minute than an entire fire department 15 minutes later AGENTS WANTED 


0. J. CHILDS COMPANY, menumeturers Utica, New York, U. S. A. 
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rKature’s Food Regulator 
A 


Rational£Remedy for Dyspepsia 
and Constipation 


Because of unnatural foods, because of 
insufficient physical exercise, and because 
of our nervous temperament, we are unable 
to properly digest and assimilate the nutri- 
ment from the food we eat. The digestive 
organs require help. 


India Digestive Biscuit 


A nutritious and palatable food, contains 
the tonic, digestive and laxative propertics 
of wheat, rice and barley and supply the 
natural elements that are lacking in our 
regular diet—they do naturally what medi- 
cine does unnaturally—they strengthen 
where medicine weakens—they restore the 
system to perfect condition where medicine 
affords only temporary relief. 

One India Digestive Biscuit eaten with each 
meal will quickly relieve all stomach or bowel dis- 
orders. 

Until your druggist or grocer can regularly sup- 
ply you, our factory will fill your order. acked 
in air tight boxes—so cents a box or 3 boxes for 
$1, delvered prepaid to your door on receipt of 
price. 


A valuable treatise on Nature’s Food Regula- 
tor, with endorsements from physicians and min- 
isters, sanitariums and other authorities, free on 








request. 
“Siteeh> ENGLAND FOOD COMPANY 
29 Winfield Street, So. Norwalk, Conn. 


WONDERED WHY 


Found the Answer Was ‘‘Coffee.’’ 


Many pale, sickly persons wonder for years why they 
have to suffer so, and eventually discover that the drug 
—caffeine—in coffee is the main cause of the trouble. 

“I was always very fond of coffee and drank it every 
day. ‘I never had much flesh and often wondered why I 
was always so pale, thin and weak. : 

“About five years ago my health completely broke down 
and I was confined to my bed. My stomach was in such 
condition that I could hardly take sufficient nourishment 
to sustain life. 

“During this time I was drinking coffee, didn’t think 
I could do without it. 

“After a while I came to the conclusion that coffee was 
hurting me, and decided to give it up and try Postam. 
I didn’t like the taste of it at first, but when it was 
made right—boiled until dark and rich—I soon became 
very fond of it. 

“In one week I began to feel better. I could eat 
more and sleep better. My sick headaches were less fre- 
quent, and within five months I looked and felt like a 
new being, headache spells entirely gone. 

“My health continued to improve and today I am well 
and strong, weigh 148 lbs. I attribute my present health 
to the life-giving qualities of Postum.” 

“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, Mich. Read 
“The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are genuine, 
true, and full ‘of human interest. 





“To know the future, read the past.” 


The past record of Emerson pianos is 
their highest recommendation and strong- 
est guarantee. In the fifty-six years since 
the first Emerson was made, these pianos 
have won the unqualified endorsement of 


more than 91,000 purchasers 


The unfailing test of time has shown them 
to possess the most completely satisfying 
musical quality, and a musical endurance 
unsurpassed by any piano in the world. 





If you are in real earnest to ob- 
tain a truly high-class instru- 
ment at an extremely moderate 
price, do not fail to write to-day 
for our catalogue of Upright 
styles and New Short Grand. 


Emerson Piano Company 
560 Harrison Avenue, Boston 





WS making a molded dessert, you see in your 
mind just how it will look or ought to look 

when done, but you continue to be anxious 
about it until you .take it from the mold. If it 
eomes out true to your ideal, you say you are lucky, 
but in making desserts from 


MINUTE 
GELATINE 


luck gives place to certainty. You plan for what 

you want and yet get it without worry or bother. 
Select any one of the 35 receipts in the Minute 

Cook Book and follow it and results are sure. To 

prepare simply take one envelope (there are four in 

every package), dis- ? 

solve the contents in 

boiling water or milk, 

and it is ready for 

immediate 


grocer’s 
address and 13 cents 
we will send a full 
package by mail, post- 
paid, and the Minute 
Cook Book Free, 
Guaranteed under 
National Pure Food 
Law. Look for the 
Minuteman on every 
package. 


MINUTE 
TAPIOCA CO. 


145 W. Main Street 
ORANGE, MASS. 
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meleK 


Underwear 


@ Some things are dear at any price. Cheaply made, ill-fitting underwear is one of them. 
Some underwear fits well and is agreeable to the skin, but it wears out quickly. You will 
find Welch Underwear quite "different." It is just what you have been looking for. 
@ Welch High-Grade Underwear is unsurpassed for wearing quality, comfort and economy. 
Made from high-grade materials on the celebrated Spring Needle Machines, it is both 
elastic and durable. It will wash to the bes advantage, 
and is grateful to even a tender skin. It is uniformly 
reliable and will stand every fair test. Try it. 
@ Made in all the standard weights and colors for men, 
women and children. Send for booklet. 
THE H. L. WELCH HOSIERY COMPANY, 
it WATERVILLE, CONN, 


RO M E f K E 9 Press Cutting 


Bureau 


| will send you all newspaper clippings which may appear 
about you, your friends, or any subject on which you want 
to be ‘“‘up-to-date.’’ Every newspaper and periodical of 
importance in the United States and Europe is searched. 
Terms, $5.00 for 100 notices. 
HENRY ROMEIKE, Inc., 110 W. 26th St., N. Y. 


EXTRACT TO YOUR FRIENDS 


“The Standard for Sixty Years” To extend our acquaintance among people 
Nothing else so quickly affords relief who would appreciate our Magazine, we will 
from sunburn, insect bites, chafing, etc. send THE INDEPENDENT for an eight weeks 


Refuse all substitutes. The genuine trial subscription to any address for twenty-five 
is sold only in original sealed bottles. cents. 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agents, New York 


Crouch & 
Fitzgerald 


Trunks, Traveling Bags and Cases 


177 Broadway, 688 Broadway, 723 Sixth Avenue, New York 
Above Cortlandt Below Fourth Below Forty-second 


Ww ardrobe Trunks 


None genuine without this Trade Mark. 
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Shas Weestef! sas 


and your Palate craves something with more to it 


than just ‘‘wetness’’ or 


‘sweetness’ 


DRINK 


There is a liveliness—a satisfying something to it that 
pleases the palate and quenches the thirst as nothing 


cious—Wholesome—Refreshing 
GET THE GENUINE 
5c. Everywhere 


else can. 











High Speed 18 ft. 
Runabout 
Beam: 4 ft. 8 in. 


Speed: 12 miles per hour. 
_ This boat will boas gang bee boat of its length, beam and power 


in your harbor. Gray Motor, Reversible C.utch, 
Mechanical a, Feeé Oiler. Mahogany Finish. Starting 
ratchet and control in rear of motor. Everything handy for 
operator so he does not have to leave his seat to r* anything 
on the motor, Auto steering wheel or brass double handle, as 
preferred. Linoleum_on floor. Price with Brass Chocks, 

leats, $265. NOTE—If you gaat to build a boat off these 
lines we will furnish them free to your boat builder if he 
buys and installs a Gray Motor. 


Gray Motors 


ay by complete poet 

outfit not ba re. 8 att, oF 50 

hp Roller Wheel, 8 
aaiter <a Spaik 

all 


to Cot esll in’ ae -_— 
with complete boat outfit, a 
a (not bare) $67-50 
Gray Motors are made in the lar- 
gest and most uptodate plant in 
the world devoted exclusively to 
making 2-cycle marine engines. 
1, 2, 3 & 4 cylind GUARANTEED by a responsible 
2% mapa 4 r- er concern—ask Dun or Bradstreet 
03 or any bank in Detroit. 


Immediate Delivery 


Our enormous output enables us to keep stock on hand and ship at once. 
GRAY PUMPING OUTFITS £: Jes: 
poses requiring large volume of water. Write for details and prices. 
Write today for 1908 catalog, showing how we build motors. 
GRAY MOTOR CO., 69 Leib St., Detroit, Mich. 




















Fore! A long, straight drive, the 


KELL- 
GOLF BALL 


will open the eyes of the most exact- 
ing player... In Distance and Direction 
a little ahead of any other ball—and 
its good qualities do not end with 
the drive. Perfect balance and 
consistently graded liveliness insure 
responsiveness from any stroke. 


A durable ball, too —the last of all to 
cut, chip or grow soft. Price 50c. 


The B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, Ohio 
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J. P. MORGAN & CO. 


Wall Street, Corner Broad 
NEW YORK 


DREXEL & CO. 


Corner of Fifth and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


MORGAN, HARJES & CO. 


31 Boulevard Haussmann 
PARIS 


DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN BANKERS 


Deposits received subject to Draft. Securities 
bought and sold on commission. Interest allowed 
on deposits. Foreign Exchange. Commercial 
Credits. Cable Transfers. .Circular Letters for 
Travelers, available in ail parts of the world. 


ATTORNEYS AND AGENTS OF 
Messrs. J. S. MORGAN & CO. 
No. 22 Old Broad Street 
LONDON 


Will Buy: 


United Bank Note Com. 
Borden’s Milk Pref’d. 
National Licorice Com. 
Elmira Water Works 6s. 
Internat. Silver ist 6s. 
Union Typewriter Com. 


Will Sell: 


Syracuse Rapid Trans. Pid. 
Acker, Merrall & Condit 6s. 
Borden’s Milk Common. 
Pure Oil Pref’d, 1914. 

Otis Elevator Common. 
Singer Mfg. Co. 

Hecker ist 6s, 1922. 
Mexican Lead Pref’d. 
Union Typewriter 2d Pid. 


TOBEY & KIRK 


25 Broad Street, - - - New York 


"Phones: 4294-5-6-7-8-9 Broad 








John Munroe & Co. 


30 Pine St.. New York 
4 Post Office Sq., Boston 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 


In Sterling, Francs and Dollars for Travel in 
this and Foreign Countries 


Commercial Letters of Credit, Bills of 
Exchange and Cable Transfers 


MUNROE & CO., 7 Rue Seribe, Paris 








(> = \ 
Bond - secured note running 


two years, yielding seven 
and one-half per cent. 


Send for Circular No. 7, which 
describes a two-year note yielding 
7% per cent. income, secured by 
bonds on one of the largest hotels 
in New York City. 


SWARTWOUT & APPENZELLAR 


Bankers 
40-42-44 PINE STREET NEW YORK 
First National Bank Building, Chicago. ) 








PREPAYMENT OF DEBENTURES 


THE MIDDLESEX BANKING 
COMPANY 


OF MIDDLETOWN, CONNECTICUT 


Will pay par and accrued interest for the De- 
bentures of Series D74, due October 1, 1908, 
upon presentation at the office of the Company. 








TAX EXEMPT 
MORTGAGE BONDS 


Legal 
and Trust Funds in State of New York 


investment for Savings Banks 


TO PAY 6%% 


Further particulars upon application 


ZIMMERMAN & CO. 


312 Times Building, - - - New York 
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UNITED STATES 
MORTGAGE ann TRUST COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
73d Street and Broadway. 55 CEDAR STREET 8th Ave. and 125th Street 


Statement of Condition, June 30, 19038. 
LIABILITIES. 




















ASSETS. 
N. Y¥. City and State bonds $2,433, = 82 
Other bonds and stocks ,182,766 05 
Loans, demand and time é 14 464, ~aee 52 Undivided profits 

Bills purchased 439,085 12 Reserve for taxes, etc. 
Cash on hand Deposits 

Cash in bank "162 Mortgage trust bonds 
Foreign exchange Accrned interest payable 
Mortgages 

Accrued interest receivable "421, 678 71 


$42,020,690 92 

















UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 


45-47 VVALL 8S 
CAPITAL, $2,000,000 SURPLUS AND UNDIVIDED PROFITS, $13,751,752 
THE COMPANY ACTS AS EXECUTOR. ADMINISTRATOR, TRUSTEE, GUARDIAN, DEPOSITARY OF COURT 
MONEYS, and in many other trust capacities. 
It allows interest at current rates on deposits, and holds, manages and invests money, securities and other property, 
real or personal, for individuals, estates and corporations. 
EDWARD W. SHELDON, JOHN CROSBY BROWN, WILLIAM M. KINGSLEY, 
President. Vice-President. 2d Vice-President. 
HENRY E. AHERN, Secretary. WILFRED J. WORCESTER, Assistant Secretary. 
CHARLES A. EDWARDS, 2d Assistant Secretary. 
TRUSTEES. 
JOHN A. STEWART, Chairman of Board 
JOHN CROSBY BROWN, WILLIAM H, MACY. JR., JOHN CLAFLIN, PAYNE WHITN 
W. BAYARD CUTTING, VILLI b ANE, JOHN J. PHELPS, EDWARD W. SHELDON, 


CHARLES 8. SMITH, J = JOHN 8S. KENNEDY, CHAUNCEY KEEP, 
WM. ROCKEFELLER, "RAN rMAN D. O. MILLS, GEORGE I 


4. RIVES, 
ALEXANDER E. ORR, ; +E F. VIETOR LEWIS CASS LEDYARD, ARTHUR CURTISS JAMBS, 
SAMBS STILLMAN, LYMAN J. GAGE, 


“gee 
LAWYERS TITLE INSURANCE FIDELITY 
AND TRUST COMPANY TRUST COMPANY 














IRVING BUILDING 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS, $9,500,000 Corner Chambers and Hudson Streets 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


cee saee mae = * “~~ eguamameeaaed a 1 ,300,000.00 


TITLE DEPARTMENT, 37 Liberty St., Manhattan. OFFICERS: 


Brooklyn Branch, Title Department and Trust and Banking SAMUEL S. CONOVER, President. 
Department, 188 Montague Street. ke Sa ARD, $ Vice-Presidents. 
ANDREW H. MARS, Soni: 


STEPHEN L. VIEL E, Assistant Sec. 
Allo inte: ° ° 
‘aan ai soci Piast protic to cheque This Company extends every convenience 
Transacts all trust company business and facility known to modern banking. 
Examines and insures titles to real property Accepts deposits subject to check. 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON 

OFFICERS: DAILY BALANCES. 

EDWIN W. COGGESHALL, President Acts as Trustee, Executor, Administrator, 


LOUIS V. BRIGHT, Vese-Beeiiiens Guardian and Transfer Agent. 
THORWALD STALLKNEOHT, | V!¢e-Presidents Manages Estates. 


ARCHIBALD FORBES, Treasurer : 
HERBERT E. JACKSON, Comptroller Issues Letters of Credit for Travelers. 


LoWis H. taste Ament Get tamer || | SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 


U. CONDIT VARICK, Assistant Treasurer Boxes and Compartments at 
GEORGE A. FLAURBY, \ assistant Secretaries. Moderate Rentals 
FREDERICK D. REED, } Xe. J 
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THE 
IDEAL 
INVESTMENT 


NVESTMENTS that carry with them every 
Jz safeguard as to principal and interest usually 
net the investor a small return. 

With rare exceptions investments that offer 
large returns contain a correspondingly large ele- 
ment of risk. 

THE IDEAL INVESTMENT is one that not 
only insures the safety of the principal and the 
return of a moderate rate of interest, but which 
gives the principal an additional earning power 
commensurate with the success of the business on 
which the investment is based. 

This Company deals exclusively in in- 
vestments of the latter class. 

Descriptive circulars will be sent on application. 


The American Finance & 
Securities Company 


5 Nassau Street (Hanover Bank Building), New York 














Established 1852 


THE NASSAU BANK 


(Original Clearing House Member) 
Corner Nassau and Beekman Sts. 
NEW YORK 


SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 





EACH EARN 


s1000 §=9§% 


$10,000 GUARANTEED 


Payable Every Six Months 
Ask for Booklet F, to-day 


New York Realty Owners Company 


489 FirTH AVENUE, New YorK CITY 
ASSETS OVER $2,500,000.00 











Fourth Street National Bank 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


May 14, 1908. 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and Discounts 
Due from B 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Cash and Reserve 


$29,346,159. 0 
5,293,488. 12 

1,721,801.08 
13,582,843.67 


$49,943,291.87 


Capital Stock 

Surplus and Net Profits 
Circulation 

Bonds Borrowed 


$3,000,000.00 
5,815,682.25 
2,561,500.00 
275,000.00 
38,291,109.62 


$49,943,291.87 
R. J. CLARK, Cashier. 





THE THAMES NATIONAL BANK 
NORWICH, CONN. 


July 15th, 1908. 
RESOURCES. 
Loans and investments 
bonds 


60 
$3,491,349 58 


Capital 
Surplus eat profits 
Circulati 
Deposits 


OFFICERS. 


Stephen B. Meech, Pres.; Willis A. Briscoe, Vice-Pres.: 
Charles W. Gale, Cashier; Henry L. Bennett, Ass’t Cash- 


jer; Nathan A. Gibbs, Ass’t Cashier. 


THE MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. 


Capital- - - - = = = = =$1,000,000.00 
Surplus earnings over - - - 650,000.00 


This bank will receive direct from banks, manufac- 
turers, and mercantile firms, checks and time items drawn 
on Providence, and remit upon payment in New York 
exchange at a reasonable rate. 


WABASH PITTSBURG TERMINAL 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


First Mortgage Bonds 


The First Mortgage Bondholders Committee under the 
deposit agreement dated June 3, 1908, having elected as 
additional members Mr. D. Crawford Clark and Mr. Charles 
€. Jackson, hereby gives notice that it has extended the 
time for the deposit of bonds until the close of business 
on August 25, 1908. ‘After the date aforesaid no bonds 
will be received except on such terms as the Committee 
may impose. 

Dated New York, July 30, 1908. 

J. N. WALLACE, Chairman: 
PAUL MORTON, 








FRANKLIN L. BABOCOOK, Secretary, 
54 Wall Street, New York City. 
JOLINE, LARKIN & RATHBONE, Counsel. 
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Hoosick Falls, N.Y. SOUND INVE STME . 


Bennington, Vt. 





In these cities are located Gas or Electric Companies, or both, 
{ Brattleboro, Vt. controlled and operated by the 


| Dover, N. H. National Light, Heat and Power Company 
| Rochester, N. H. New York 


Charleston, IIl. All of these Companies have an established and growing business. 
3 The National Company GUARANTEES, unconditionally, the 
Paris, Ill. prompt payment of principal. and interest of Bonds issued by its sub- 
sidiary companies. 

Permanency of able management is assured under the National 
Pana, Ill. Company’s control. 
Surplus Earnings for 1907, after deducting all operating expenses, 
Taylorville, Ill. maintenance and fixed charges, were sufficient to pay the regular 5% 
P dividends on the National Company’s $1,000,000.00 preferred stock 
Lexington, Mo. and leave a substantial balance for improvements and extensions to 


Marshall, Mo. properties. > 


The Earnings of Gas and Electric Companies are little 
affected by periods of business depression. Their revenue 
| Bloomington, Ind. is practically an indirect tax upon the community in which 
4 they operate. The home must have light and heat and the 
| Columbus, Ind. cities must be illuminated. 


Jerseyville, Ill. 





( Alexandria, Ind. 
| 





| Fairmount, Ind. WE OFFER the unsold balance of several of these issues at prices 
and which net an exceptional income. 

Bonds may be had in $500 and $1,000 denominations. Special cir- 

other cities served cular on request. 


ae. A. H. Bickmore & Go., Bankers, “New vou. 




















Merchants 
National Bank 
New York 


THE FOURTH NATIONAL 


BANK OF THE CITY OF NEW Capital, Surplus and 
Stockholders’ Liability $5,650,000 
eS eee Total Resources - ~- 30,000,000 
ITORS EVERY PACILITY ; 


WHICH THEIR BALANCES, _ #| FOUNDED 
1803 








BUSINESS AND RESPONSI- 


BILITY WARRANT. Government, State and City Depositary 
Fopeign Exchange Letters of Credit Cable Transfers 





ROBERT M. GALLAWAY, President 
ELBERT A. BRINCKERHOFFP, Vice-President 
ZOHETH S. FREEMAN, Vice-President 
JOSEPH BYRNE, Cashier 

ALBERT S. COX, Assistant Cashier 

0. E. PAYNTER, Assistant Cashier 
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REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK 


at New York City, in the State of New York, at the 
close of business July 15th, 1908: 
RESOURC 


Loans and discounts 
Overdrafts, secured and 
U. 8. bonds to secure circulation 
Other bonds to secure U. S. deposits 
U. 8. bonds on hand 
Premiums on U. 8. 
Bonds, securities, 
Banking house 
Due from National 
agents) 
Due from State banks and bankers 
Checks and other cash items 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Notes of other National banks 
Fractional paper currency, nickels and cents 
Lawful money reserve in bank, viz.: 
Specie 
Legal-tender notes 
Redemption fund with U. S. Treasurer (5% 
of circulation) 
Due from U. 8. Treasurer other than 5% 
redemption fund 


Total 


Capital stock paid 

Surplus fund 

Undivided profits, 
paid 

National banknotes outstanding 

Due to other ‘National yw wo 

Due to State 

Due to trust companies and savings matte. 

Dividends unpaid 

Individual deposits subject to check 

Demand certificates of deposit 

Certified checks 

Cashier’s checks outstanding 

United States deposits 

Bonds borrowed 


, 937,609 03 
= 88 81 


31,484,133 00 
588,920 00 


381,850 00 
78,085 37 


less expenses and taxes 


PACIFIC BANE. 


470 Broadway, New York, July 2ist, 190s. 

The Board of Directors have this day declared the regu- 
lar quarterly dividend of Two Per Cent., payable on and 
after August ist next. The transfer books will be closed 


to August. Ist, 
S. C. MERWIN, Cashier. 





BUFFALO, ROCHESTER & PITTSBURGH RAILWAY 
COMPANY. 


Dividends of three per cent. on the preferred stock and 
of two per cent..on the common stock of this Company have 
been declared, payable August 15th, 1908, to stockholders 
of record Augest 7th next. Checks will be mailed to 
stpekbeleere H. HOCART, Secretary. 

New York, July 81st, 1908. 





CHICAGO, MILWAUKEE & ST. PAUL RAILWAY 
COMPANY 


42 Broadway, August ist, 1908. 
Notice is hereby given that there has been declared a 
dividend of three dollars and fifty cents per share on the 
preferred stock and a dividend of three dollars and fifty 
cents per share on the common stock of. the Company to 
stockholers of record at 3 o’clock on the 19th day of 
August next, payable October Fee at the office of the 

Company, in the City of New York. 
ROSWELL MILLER, ‘Chairman of the Board. 





NEW YORK CENTRAL & HUDSON RIVER RAILROAD 
COMPANY. 


Office of the Treasurer, New York, July 27th, 1908. 
A dividend of one and one-quarter per cent. on the capi- 
tal stock of the ROME, WATERTOWN & OGDPNSBURG 
RAILROAD COMPANY will be paid by the New York 
Central & Hudson River Railroad Company, Lessee (under 
the Bis flee of the contract between the two companies), 
at this office on and after August 15th, 1908; to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business on July Bist, 1908. 
EDWARD L. ROSSITER, Treasurer. 





Total 
State of New York, County of New York, ss.: 

I, & D. BACK ts, Cashier of the above-named bank, 
do solemnly swear that the above statement is true to 
the best of my knowledge and belief. 

Cc. D. BACKUS, Cashier. 

Subscribed. and sworn to gets me this 20th day of 


July, 1908. 
THOS, T. GRACE 
Notary Public, N. Y. bo. 


FRANCIS L. HINE, 
WILLIAM H. MOORE, Directors. 
H. P. DAVISON, 


REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
CENTRAL NATIONAL BANK ot Philadelphia 
at the close of business July 15th, 1908: 


URCES. 
Loans and investments 
Exchanges for Clearing House 
Due from banks and bankers 
Cash and reserve 


Correct—Attest: 





Capital 
Surplus and undivided profits (earned) 
Circulation ,300 00 
14,839,367 12 
$18,940,800 39 
WM. T. BLLIOTT, ent 
WILLIAM POST, 
CONRAD, Aast. * Cashin 
ANTRIM H. JONES, 2d Asst. Cashier 
DIRECTORS. 
T. Wistar Brown 
George Burnham, Jr. 
William Wood 
John Pitcairn 
Charles H. 


Henry W.. Biddle 
Charles Wheeler 
Austin Heckscher 
James Rawle 
Wm. T. Elliott 
Charles E. Ingersoll 


DIVIDENDS 


THE CORN EXCHANGE BANK 


New York, July 15th, 1908. 
The Board of Directors has this day declared a quarterly 
dividend of Four Per Cent. (4%) payable August ist, 1908, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business July 
23d, 1908. 








FREDERICK T. MARTIN, Cashier. 





SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 8. 


A quarterly dividend of ONE DOLLAR AND FIFTY 
CENTS per share, being the eighth dividend on the Com- 
mon Capital Stock of this Company, has been declared pay- 
able October ist, 1908, to the bearers of Dividend War- 
rants No, 8, annexed to certificates, representing such 
stock, upon presentation and surrender of such Warrants 
to the undersigned Treasurer at the office of the Company, 
120 Broadway, New York. 
K. VAN DEVENTER, Treasurer. 
New York, July 28th, 1908. 





SUSQUEHANNA RAILWAY, LIGHT & POWER CO. 

At a regular weg of 7° Board of Directors of the 
Susquehanna Railway, co Power Co., held Thursday, 
July 30th, 1908, a regular dividend of 2%% was declared 
on the outstanding preferred stock of the company, pavable 
September ist to stockholders of record at the close of 
business August 15th; books to be reopened September 1-t 

Dividend checks will be mailed. 

A. S. COOKE, Treasurer. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY 


A Semi-Annual Dividend of $2.00 per share 

on the Preferred Stock and a Quarterly Dividend 
of $2.50 per share on the Common Stock 

of this Company have this day been declared, payable at 

the Treasurer’s Office, 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 

on October 1, 1908, to Stockholders of record at 3 o'clock 

P. M. on Monday, September 14, 

The Stock Transfer Books will be closed at 3 o'clock 
P. M. on September 14, 1908, and will be reopened at 
10 o’clock A. M. on October 14, 1908. 

Stockholders who have not already done so are requested 
to promptly file mailing orders. for dividends with the 
undersigned, from whom blank orders can be had on ap- 
plication. FREDERIC V. S. CROSBY, Treasurer. 

New York, July 28, 1908. 








AMERICAN CHICLE COMPANY 
New York, July 28th, 190s 

The monthly dividend of ONE PER CBPNT. on the ¢ = 
mon stock of this company has this day been declared 
payable August 20th next to all common stockholders of 
record at 12 noon, August 15th, 

Common stock transfer books will close at 12 noon August 
15th, and reopen August 21st at 10 A. 

HENRY ROWLEY, Treasure! 
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Air Cooled or Water Cooled 


Cars are the automobiles of today. 
KNOX unfailing and well known reli- 
ability, combined with all the most mod- 
ern features known in automobile con- 
struction, make these cars the most de- 
sirable that have ever been offered to 
“L’* TONNBAU, $2700 automobile users or prospective buyers. 
MAXIMUM QUALITY. MINIMUM UP-KEEP. memes AND ATTRAC. 
TIVE. POWERFUL AND SPEEDY. 
ACTUAL PERFORMANCE AND AC 
CESSIBILITY AT MEDIUM PRICE. 


Send for illustrated age showing vari- 
ous models and giving ll descriptions. 


Knox Automobile Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Member Association Licensed Automobile oe , i 
Manufacturers. “*H’’ SPORTABOUT, $2500 
































STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President 





SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $1,559,361.12 


Cash surrender values stated in every policy, and guar- 
anteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 BROADWAY 
C. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE 
“THE MACHINE YOU INSURANCE CO. 


' IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK 
WILL EVENTUALLY BUY ISSUES GUARANTEED CONTRACTS 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., - President 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 





WILLIAM H. PORTER Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 
Good men, whether experienced in life insurance 
or not, may make direct contracts with this Com- 
pany, for a limited territory if desired, and secure 
for themselves, in addition to first year’s com- 
mission, a renewal interest insuring an income for 


the future. Address the Company at its 
Good enough for me Home Office, 277 Broadway, New York City 
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MEDAL OF HIGHEST AWARD 
JAMESTOWN EXPOSITION 

Add TONE to Your Stati- 

the OFFICE, 


Washburne’s Patent 


“OK” 


Paper Fasteners 


There is Genuine Pleasure in Their Use as Well as PERFECT 
SECURITY. These Fasteners are in.a class by themselves. Ther 
are no otherslike them, therefore they 
the ordinary paper clips which 
power. 

The “*O. K.”’ Paper Fasteners have the advantage of an inde- 
structible paper - ft PROTEC which goes t every sheet co- 


acting with a small PROTECTING SLEE which aan 
any liability of injury. 


HANDSOME COMPACT STRONG 
NO SLIPPING, NEVER! = satura 


Bs - ES 
Easily put on or taken off with fo enh alien 

Can be used tedly and ‘ Lay al ~t. 

Made of Brass, 3 sizes. Put ot 

Fasteners each. All Enterprising ‘iene 
Send 10c for sample box of 50, assorted. I]lustrated 

descriptive booklet free. 

Liberal Discount to the Trade. 
THE 0. K. MFG. CO. Dept. 4, Syracuse, N.Y. No1B 


MANUPACTURERS 


L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 1 Galen Lene. Lendea, ee. 


N°OB 


Sole Agents ew for Eons In India, Australia, New 


fitlantic Mutual 
Onsurance Company 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation 
Risk and will issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries. 

Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock comenny of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of < Sr9geee, was used, 
with consent of the stockholde = by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company repaid, with a 
bonus and interest, at.the expiration of two years. 
During its existence the company 

insured property to the 
value of $22,662,119,438.00 


230,616,103.20 
130,940,447.61 


82,497,340.00 
75,068,270.00 


Paid losses during that peri 
Issued certificates of profits to 
dealers 
Of which there have been re- 
deemed : 
Leaving outstanding at present 
7:429,070.00 


19,923,965.85 
On December 31, 1907, the assets 
of the company amounted to. 12,664,897.11 
The profits of the company ‘revert to the as- 
sured and are divided annually upon the al 
ay terminated during the year, thereby reduc 
75, cost of insurance. 

‘or such dividends, certificates are issued sub- 
ject to dividends of interest until ordered to be 
a cae in aoe ce with the charter. 

RA President 
CORNELIUS NELDERT. Vice-President 


G. STANTON FLOYD- TONES: Secretary 














The total income of the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company in 1887 was $5,829,715. In 1897 
its income had grown to $22,981,257. In 1907 
this item has increased to $73,114,161. The 
ordinary person has only a very faint idea of the 
significance of these figures. It is strikingly indi- 
cative, however, of the estimation in which the 
company must be held by thousands upon thou- 
sands of insurers in order to obtain such an enor- 
mous income. The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company had 9,620,009 
policies in force on December 31st, 1907, or more 
than any other company in America. There must 
be a reason for this, 


Established 1808 


Sire 2 Hire 


Atlas Assurance Companp, Wd, 
100 William #t., New Bork 




















National Life Insurance Company 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 


Established’ in 1850. Operating in 36 States. 


Joseru A. De Boer, Prest. H.M. Cutter, Treas. 
James T. Puetps, V.-Prest. A. B. Brspez, Med. Dir. 
James B, Estee, 2d V.-Prest. C. E. Moutton, Act’y. 
Osman D. Crarx, Sec. F. A. Howtanp, Counsel. 


This Company held January 1, 1908, and gained 
during the past decade: 


ASSETS, - §$ 40,354,241.29 Gain, 172% 
SURPLUS, - $ 4,539,688.47 Gain, 149% 
INSURANCE, $%153,467,472.00 Gain, 100% 


Its life, term and endowment contracts are lib- 
eral and attractive. 

















THE LIVERPOOL 
ANP LONDON 
an? GLOBE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEW YORK OFFIOE, No. 45 WILLIAM STREET 
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HOME LIFE INSURANCE. COMPANY 


GEO. E. IDE, President 
—JANUARY ist, 1908— 


Admitted Assets, *$20,004,853.41 | Total amount Paid Policy-holders from Organ- 
Liabilities, 19,235,418.20 ization to January ist, 1908. 

(Including Dividend-Endowment Fund) . Death Claims, $17,102,619.17 

Dividend-Endowment Fund, $1,795,020.00 | Matured Endowments, 4,603, 127.82 

(Deferred Dividends) Annuities, 410,603.28 

Reserve to provide for all other Dividends, 6,967,319.58 

contingencies, $769,435.21 | Surrender Values, 5,380,270.13 


Insurance in Force, $86,193,296.87 Total, $34,463, 939.98 
*The Real Estate owned by the Company is given at its cost value of $1,643,609.81. 
The Valuation by Insurance Department of State of New York, March, 1907, $1,929,540.00. 
PARTICIPATING 
LIFE AND ENDOWMENT POLICIES 
ISSUED AT 
LOW RATES 


With Liberal Loan and Non-Forfeiture Values 


FORTY-EIGHT YEARS OF HONORABLE DEALING assures everything a Life Insurance 
Policy should provide. 











ABSOLUTE PROTECTION 
CONSERVATIVE LIBERALITY 
UNQUESTIONED INTEGRITY 














XCESS CHARGE ELIMINATED 
FROM LIFE INSURANCE 


The Present Management of . baer ager ice A SS in 


“TheWashington Life’’\ > py." 1i, sepense. ratio, re- 


has proven two things: duce the premium to the 
minimum. 





It is issuing policies to people who want insurance for the SAKE of INSURANCE. 

Every figure in policy GUARANTEED as provided by the Standard Forms of the State. 

To the salaried man the POLICIES of the “WASHINGTON” afford PROTECTION 
for his dependents at the lowest rates. The real cost is not dependent upon so-called 
“dividends,” to secure which an increased rate is charged. Correspond with 


‘JOHN TATLOCK, President 


The Washington Life Insurance Company 
141 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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A shining countenance is produced by ordinary 
soaps. The use of Pears’ reflects beauty and refine- 
ment. Pears’ leayes the skin soft, white and natural. 


Matchless for the Complexion. 











OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
‘* All rights secured,”” 





